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Company Need Not 
Pay Claim as Car 
Driver Was Drunk 


Canadian Appellate Court Renders 
Interesting Decision in Ac- 
tion Where Booze Figured 


UNIQUE TORONTO CASE 


Railroad Company Had Paid Money 
to Widow of Victim and 
Wanted to Recover 


Sitting in Toronto the Canadian Ap- 
pellate Court has grappled with the booze 
problem in a case where a drunken driv- 
er killed a man and has decided that 
being drunk and driving a car is crim- 
inal misconduct. As a result an insur- 
ance company has won an action of $5,- 
000 brought to recover under an auto- 
mobile liability policy. The plaintiff is 
a railroad company, one of whose em- 
ployes drove the car. The action was to 
be reimbursed for money paid the work- 
er’s dependants under the compensation 
act. 

The insurance company was the York- 
shire. The judgment follows: 





Middleton, J :—On the 11th September, 
1919, the plaintiff, while operating the 
automobile in question upon King Street, 
in the city of Toronto, struck and fatally 
injuréd one Matthew Plum. Plum was 
an employe of the Toronto Railway 
Company and his representatives ciected 
to take compensation under the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board directed the railway company to 
deposit with the Board the sum of $6,133 
to provide for the payment due to the 
dependants of Plum. 


Railroad Brings Suit 


Thereupon the Toronto Railway Com- 
pany, claiming to be subrogated to the 
rights of the widow and infant child of 
Plum, brought suit against the present 
plaintiff in the names of the widow and 
infant and on the 10th June, 1920, recov- 
ered judgment against the plaintiff for 
$6,275 and costs. On the same day an 
order issued, reciting the fact that in 
truth the action was the action of the 
Toronto Railway Company, and directing 
that this amount, instead of being paid 
into Court as the judgment directed, 
should be paid to the Toronto Railway 
Company. 

On the 19th April, 1920, the present 
plaintiff paid to the railway company 
$1,275 on account ‘of this judgment, and 
a year later on the 8th April, 1921, he 
or his father for him, paid a further 
sum of $5,000. 

In the meantime, on the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1920, the plaintiff brought this action 
to recover $5,000, alleging that to this 
extent he was insured against the lia- 
bility of $6,275 which he had paid. 


Two Defenses 


Two defenses are set up, first, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
142 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities. 


' PHOENIX . 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 





FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

















We Arm the Ambitious! 


Our monthly SALES LETTER has a yearly total of 144 rich pages. 

Supplies a commission-creating educational course—stories of delivered 
cases, descriptions of approaches and closings, answers to objections, 
prospect methods, inheritance tax arguments and illustrations, monthly 
income ‘sales talks, business insurance presentations, sales by women to 
women, farmer solicitation, young men solicitation, and the like—all in the 
language of the actors in the experiences related. 


Increasing efficiency, through constant study, leads to the maximum of 
profitable service. We arm the ambitious! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 




















To Mutualize Up 
To Stockholders 


Stock to Be Paid for Out of 
Company’s Special Contin- 
gency Reserve Funds 








TO PAY $150 ON $50 PAR 


Plan Approved by Insurance De-. 
partment; Leaves Net 
Surplus Intact 





On December 15 the stockholders of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America will vote on a plan to mutualize 
the company. The directors have 
adopted a tentative plan of mutualization 
along the line provided by Section 95 of 
the New York Insurance Law. 

The plan, which has been provisionally 
approved by the superintendent of in- 
surance and which is also to be presented 
to the stockholders at a special meeting 
called for December 15, 1924, and of the 
policyholders at a special meeting to be 
held on January 22, 1925, provides, upon 
approval, for payment for the stock at 
the rate of $150 for each share of the 
par value of $50. 


Cost of $600,000 Out of Special Fund 


The company purposes to take the cost 
of the mutualization of about $600,000 
out of a special contingency reserve vol- 
untarily set aside by it and not required 
by law, which reserve is estimated to 
amount to about $650,000 on December 
31, 1924, so that the company’s net sur- 
plus, which on December 31, 1923, was. 
$3,131,079.86, will not be affected as a: 
result of the mutualization. 

The plan represents further evidence 
of the progressive spirit of the com- 
pany which has made such rapid strides 
during recent years, in particular in the 
interest of its policyholders whose scale 
of dividends has been regularly increased’ 
during the last six years, and the hearty 
approval of the plan by the stockholders 
and policyholders is assured. 


Policyholders Control Now 


The Guardian Life was established and 
commenced business in 1860. Its paid in 
capital of $200,000 has never been in- 
creased. In 1901 the charter of the com- 
pany was amended and the policyhodlers 
were given very liberal rights, so that it 
is controlled by its policyholders now. 
Total dividends paid to stockholders 
since organization aggregate $581,579. 

Upon the approval of the plan as above 
set forth, the company shall make pay- 
ment for the stock on January 28, 1925, 
by deposit with the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., at its office, 31 Union Square, 
in the City of New York, of the sum of 
$600,000, for and on behalf of the owners 
of the shares of the capital stock of the 
company at the date of such deposit, 
and notice of such approval and deposit 
shall thereupon be mailed to each stock- 
holder of record. Upon the delivery and 
surrender within sixty days from the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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— in the heart of the new midtown Insurance 

Center, the magnificent PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 

will be the new home of the representative insurance 
companics. 

Its architectural beauty and selected tenancy will 

reflect both dignity and prestige. 
nayprigsg apni This 22 story office structure is the most modern 
< of New York’s new buildings—its unique “T” shape 


RAPID TRANSIT ' 4 . " 
png vithchanssingel floor plan assures daylight flooded offices and the 
; elimination of waste space. 
UNIQUE “T” SHAPE ere 
FLOOR PLAN Let our space engineers show you how you can minimize your 
“ Space requirements, Units of 850 to 20,000 square feet are 
DOMINATING THE available at comparatively low rentals from March, 1925. 
PENN ZONE 
12 HIGH SPEED 
ELEVATORS 


SPACE ENGINEERS 
“sn BUILDIN 


225-241 WEST 34th STREET 
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Insurance To Invade 
Exclusive Park Avenue 


OFFICES IN POSTUM BUILDING 


Union Central and New York Life Rent 
Quarters; Interesting Development 
in 42nd Street District 


Park Avenue, the most exclusive resi- 
New York Fifth 
Fifty-ninth Street has 
been turned over to stores, is to change 


dence street in since 


Avenue below 


its complexion in several spots. Break- 
ing through the solid phalanx of apart 
ment houses and hotels, which line the 
street from Ninetieth Street almost to 
the Grand Central Station, are two or 
three office buildings about or nearing 
completion. One of these is the Postum 
Puilding which is across the street from 
the Marguery Hotel and about three 
blocks north of the station, and it is an 
nounced that two life insurance com 
panies have taken offices in the building, 


the Union Central and the New York 
Life. _ 
It develops that the Union Central 


office will be a branch of the Chas. B. 


Knight office and will be managed by 
Rudolph Bohm, now manager of the 
Aeolian Building branch in Forty-sec 


ond Street. This office will be moved to 
the Park Avenue location. 

The New York Life’s branch in the 
Postum Building will not be opened un 
til May 1. It will replace the branch at 
Forty-fourth Street and Madison Ave 
nue. 


For years Park Avenue was the smoki-, 


est and dirtiest street in New York, as 
the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford trains 
make their entrance into Central New 
York City underneath this thoroughfare, 
hut with the electrification of the road 
Park Avenue began to with 
apartment houses, some of these apart 
ments renting for as much as $25,000 a 
year. 

The main office of the Union Central 
in this citv is at 233 Broadway. It also 
has the Bible House Branch in the 
Cooper Square section and a_ Bronx 
branch at 355 alést 149th Street. 

The New York Life has twenty-three 
branches in this city. In the Forty 
second Street district it has the Frank 
lin Branch at 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street. the Putnam Branch at 2 West 
Fortv-fifth Street, the Forty-second 
Street Branch at 16 East Forty-second 
Street, and the Forty-fourth Street 
Branch at 12 East Forty-fourth Street. 


blossom 


UPHOLD CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Commissioner Button of Virginia Dis- 
misses Charges in Alleged Twist- 
ing Case at Richmond 


Following a conference with John 
Izard, counsel for the Connecticut Gen 
eral, Commissioner Button of Virginia 
announced last week that he had de 
cided to discharge the case against this 
company in which it was charged that 1! 
exceeded its legal bounds in adopting a 
plan of reinstatement in connection with 
a policy issued to H. P. Baker in the 
so-called Baker-Royer twisting case that 
was aired at some length before the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers and resulted in criticism being 
directed at several agents that got in 
on the case for alleged unethical prac 
tices. Mr. Izard explained to the com 
missioner that the plan of reinstatement 
was in accordance with a practice which 
the company had followed for some time 
and convinced him that it was strictly 
within the law. In view of the explana- 
tion that the plan was not a new one, 
the commissioner did not deem it worth 
while to hold the company to account for 
failure to notify his department of the 
change in plan. Under a ruling of his 
made in March, 1923, his department 
must be notified whenever there is a 
change in the form of reinstatement. 




















WANTED 
A Group 


Insurance 
Specialist! 


An opportunity for a man 
who has had experience in 
Group Insurance and is a rec- 


ognized success. 


A record for 


securing results 
is essential 




















Permanent connection with 
one of the largest companies 


in the country. 


Address Box 12 





The Eastern Underwriter | 


86 Fulton Street 


























Charter Asked For A 
New Company Here 


TO BE CALLED AMERICAN LIFE 





Notice of Charter Advertised by S. H. 
& L. J. Wolfe, Prominent Actuaries; 
Acting for Clients 


Life insurance people could hardly be- 
lieve their eyes this week when they 
heard that a charter was being sought 
in this state for a new life insurance 
company, notice of the forming of the 
corporation having been advertised by 
the ofhice of S. Herbert & Lee J. Wolfe, 
distinguished insurance actuaries. 

It has been unusually long since New 
York has had a new life insurance com- 
pany and some people have felt that 
there never would be another one started 
here unless Section 97 of the insurance 
law of the state, which has to do with 
expense, were amended as it may be 
some day. Not only is the youngest New 
York life insurance company quite an 
old company, but there hasn’t been a 
company from outside this common- 
wealth admittd in sometime, although 
there have been numerous rumors that 
certain companies were all set to come in. 

At the office of the actuaries Lee J. 
Wolfe said to Tue Eastern UNDpDER- 
WRITER : 

“We are acting for clients who really 
are intending to start a life insurance 
company and who feel that they have a 
plan of operation which ‘will make it 
possible. It is a company to write in- 
surance among the general public and 
not a reinsurance company. Its name 
will be the American Life Insurance 
Company and its location will be in this 
city; and that’s all we can tell you about 
it at the present time.” 

Asked who were the men and women 
whose names were signed to the charter 
notice Mr. Wolfe said they were ac- 
countants, clerks or stenographers in the 
Wolfe office. 

The personnel of the Wolfe firm is 
Brig. Gen. S. Herbert Wolfe and Lee 
J. Wolfe. They represent numerous in- 
surance companies and have done work 
for many insurance departments. 


INSURANCE ON O’BANION 


Murdered Chicago Gangster Carried 
Over $50,000, With Double 
Indemnity Feature 
When the Chicago gangster O’Banion 
was murdered in his florist shop recently 
it was reported that he carried $150,000 
life insurance. Later figures place the 
amount at something over $50,000. The 

following companies are interseted: 
Mutual Life $2,000, with double in- 

demnity. 
Prudential, $240. 


Missouri State Life, $10,000 with 
double indemnity. 
Northern States Life, $10,000, witt 


double indemnity. 

Employers’ of London, $30,000. 

It is understood that the Mutual Lif 
representative in Chicago has been try 
ing for some time to get a surrender o 
the policy he had written on O’Banion 
since his bootlegging and gangster ac- 
tivities became known. At least ont 
other company had been trying to ge 
off the line 

Misrepresentation of the nature of his 
life and activities may result in throw 
ing the claims under these policies inte 
court. There is some doubt also as ti 
the application of the double indemnity 
feature in the case. The insurance wa 
taken out about two years ago. 

ISSUES TAX CHART 

Robert A. Sasseen of 115 Broadway 

New York City, is sending to his clienty 


a chart giving the individual Federal in- 
come tax tables under the amended law 
It gives the rates and amounts of Fed. 
eral income tax payable by individualy 
on net income for 1924 and subsequent 
years, and the effect of Federal income 
taxes on bond yields, 
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Legislation Up 
In Great Britain 


STANDARD LIFE 


Royal Exchange Seeks Broader Powers 
and Would Issue Debentures; 
Lloyds Asks for Legislation 


TO REVIVE 





Nov. 28.—A number of im- 
portant private bills and Provisional 
Orders are to be promoted in the ensu- 
the new British Parlia- 
ment. measures for which 
application is being made are those which 
refer to the reincorporation of assurance 
and other companies. 

Official notification has been given of 
the intention of the Standard Life As- 
surance Co., to apply to the secretary 
for Scotland for a Provisional Order un- 
der the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, for the purpose 
of reincorporating the company, provid- 
ing for its control and management as 
a mutual company, the cancellation of 
share capital and conversion of share 
capital into perpetual stock, etc. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance are 
seeking powers in a bill to authorize the 
corporation to create and issue deben- 
tures or debenture stock, to make pro- 
vision for the protection and _ security 
of such existing investments of the cor- 
poration as are allocated to special 
statutory funds, and, among other 
things, to enable the corporation to ac- 
quire and hold lands outside the United 
Kingdom and to create subsidiary com- 
panies in other countries. 

Powers to make further provision with 
respect to the number, election, rotation. 
retirement, and re-election of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds are to be-sought by 
Lloyds under a private bill, which will 
also provide for an extension of the 
powers of the society of making by- 
laws. 


London, 


ing session of 
Among the 


CANADIAN CURRENCY 





Interesting Case Where Policy Pro- 
vided for Payment in United 
States “Dollars” 


Europe is familiar with currency prob- 
lems of all kinds, but they are not often 
noted on this side of the water. How- 
ever, a decision has recently been made by 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court (63, Do- 
minion Law, Rep. 475) in the case of 
Schon vs. New York Life, which has a 
European ring. 

\ statute of Nova Scotia provided that 
policies issued in the province and payable 
to a resident of the province should have 
the proceeds payable at the office of the 
company in Nova Scotia in lawful money 
of Canada. The policy provided for pay- 
ment in “dollars” at the home office in 
New York. Claim was made for the 
amount of the policy in United States dol- 
lars, since exchange was in favor of the 
United States and the United States dollar 
was more valuable than the Canadiz an. The 
question was whether the word “dollar” 
in the policy meant the Canadian dollar or 
United States dollar. 

The court held that the policy and the 
statute together provided for payment in 
Canadian currency of the amount pur- 
chased by the amount of the policy in 
United States dollars. 

The case was reported for the Actuarial 
Society Transactions by Wendell M. 
Strong. 


IN CHARGE AT BURLINGTON 


William R. Williams, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent for The Prudential 
at Rutland, Vt., has been promoted to 
a superintendency for the Burlington 
district. Mr. Williams entered the ser- 
vice of the company at F air Haven, Vt., 
in 1904 and has been in various districts 
for The Prudential. 

James P. Kelly, formerly  superin- 
tendent in the Burlington district, has 
been put in charge of Newark No. 3 
district. 


TWO NEW BRANCHES 





New York Life Opening One In Tre- 
mont Section of New York; Also 
One at 34th St. and 7th Ave. 


Two new branch offices of the New 
York Life will be opened the first of the 
yeas. One is in the Tremont section of 
this city and the manager will be Daniel 
The other, to be 
the Penn Branch, is at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, and will be 


Marning. known as 


managed by Ernest Murtha. 
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PARTNERSHIP 


experienced gentleman, good executive 


Maryland or Connecticut preferred. 


Address: Partnership 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 


and 
wishes to enter life insurance agency as active partner. 
manufacturing town in New York, New Jersey, 


negotiator, 
Good 


Pennsylvania, 
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2 FOUR BLIND MEN & 
™\ se 
ral | wo | 7 We 
cn Sb ecouia the year ending June 30, 1924, four blind men attained membership in the se 
rae “Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club” of the New York Life Insurance Company |\% 
y Their names, Branch Offices and records of paid insutance were as follows: g 
r Ve 
»% s ' 

SS Jutius Jonas, 42d St. Branch, New York City................. $215,500 oe 
a S. R. Hurr, Youngstown, Ohio, Branch......0............... 300,916 Yi 
4 Paut Kerr, Knoxville, Tenn., Branch................ 00.2.0. 406,405 < 
A S. W. KaurMaAnn, Manhattan Branch, New York City......... 515,750 Bt 
a The 1924 $200,000 Club Class contained 929 members. These are the largest writers is 
4/| of business in the Company’s agency force of 8,500 men. Three of these four blind men were \K 
“\} among the 300 largest producers in the Club. jf 


| a clarion call to duty. 


an What is their secret? 
| policies, management? 
x'| of every agent. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Their records ought to make the blood of every life insurance man tingle, and be to him 


They ought to shame every agent who, with health and all his senses, 
“| does not make a good living. 


Is it the character of the Company they work for—its history, 
Quite likely that had something to do with it, but that is in the kit 
The secret lies deeper than this. 


4 The first named of these four men, in addition to his work as agent, has interested himself 
™ | in publications for the blind, and finds in this service great satisfaction. 
“| his secret when he said at the Club meeting in September: 


He in effect revealed 


Pil “If I could recover my vision and had at the same time to go back to my old 


Bi Does the secret then lie in a state of mind? 
‘s} serenity of mind through unselfish service? 


It looks that way. 


state of mind, I would much prefer to be without the so-called vision and 
~ enjoy the contentment I now feel.” j 


And did he and his fellows achieve that 
And they all achieved 


% success, too. 

SS 

<q ; ; = 

4 An_agent must reach that serenity of mind to be highly efficient and happy. All men 
~)| can keep within hailing distance of Mr. Jonas by insuring their lives for the protection of 
™ their families. That is unselfish service, and it brings real joy. If you (meaning agents, 


7/\ the uninsured and the half-insured) feel sometimes like shirking, remember these Four Blind 


» 5 - 
*\| Men and get a new grip on yourself. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Tom Eubanks of Searcy, Ark., New World Beater 
With 381 Examined Applicants Written in One Month 


(Special to THe Eastern UNDERWRITER) 


Searcy, Ark., Dec. 1—Have just 
wound up my campaign to write more 
applications than any life insurance man 
has ever written before in any one 
month and have written 406 applications. 
Of these 381 have been examined. This 
breaks world’s record by 61. 


JOE TOM EUBANKS. 


Joe Tom Eubanks of Searcy, Ark., rep- 
resenting the A&tna Life, put on a pic- 
turesque campaign when he started out 
to set a new high world’s record of ap- 
plications written in one month, He 
had a page or half page ad in the local 
paper each day. He made a strong ap 
peal to the community interest in_ his 


HIGHER DIVIDEND SCALE 


New York Life Policy Payments for 
Next Year Higher Than for 
Previous Years 
The New York Life has increased its 
dividend scale applicable to policy next 
vear, the new scale being materially 
higher and higher still than the scale 
for 1923. Following is the scale com- 

pared with that of 1921: 
Ordinary Life—$10,000 
Actual 
dividend 
payable 
in 1925 
on policies 


Dividend 
paid in 1923 
on policies 


issued issued 

\ge in 1921 in 1923 
15 $28.50 $49.50 
20 31.50 51.10 
25 35.60 55.00 
v0 40.50 61.20 
35 46.80 68.20 
40) 55.10 75.20 
45 66.00 82.40 
50 81.00 92.60 
55 . 101.20 113.30 

20-Payment Life—$10,000 

Actual 


dividend 
payable 
in 1925 
on policies 


Dividend 
paid in 1923 
on policies 


issued issued 
\ve in 1921 in 1923 
15 $40.30 $61.60 
20 43.70 63.80 
25 47.80 67.50 
30 52.80 73.80 
35 59.00 80.60 
40) 66.70 87.10 
45 76.90 93.60 
50) 90.20 102.30 
55 108.30 120.70 


20-Year Endowment—$10,000 
Actual 


dividend 
Dividend payable 
paid in 1923 in 1925 

on policies on policies 
issued issue “dd 
Age in 1921 in 1923 
15 $49.50) $71.30 
20 53.00 74.10 
25 58.20 78.50 
30 63.80 85.30 
35 70.20 92.30 
40 78.10 98.80 
45 87.40. 104.40 
50 99.60 111.90 
55 115.80 128.30 


DETROIT ON HALF-RATE 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Detroit is studying the various angles of 


race for a record. One of the catch 
lines in his ads read, “Don't let a fellow 
perish before you throw the Lite Line 
to him.” A considerable amount of the 
business was written on the Aétna Life’s 
“modified” policy with half-premium for 
the first five years. This was played up 
in Eubanks’ ads. 

Mr. Eubanks’ original goal was 200 
applications for the month, but while 
his campaign was under way other life 
insurance salesmen in different parts of 
the country had passed that record and 
Eubanks had to raise his limit as he 
went along. The mark of 320 was made 
by F. W. Felkel, general agent for the 
Continental Life, of St. Louis, at Ander- 
son, S.C. 


HALF MILLION ON TENOR 
Charles K. Hackett, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Co., has taken out 
$500,000 life insurance. 


LEAVES NORTHWESTERN 


H. G. Hewitt in Charge of Minneapolis 
Ce. Agency Department Since Resig- 
nation of W. R. Wilson 
Second Vice-President and Super- 
intendent of Agencies W. Rolla Wilson 
of the Northwestern National Life has 
resigned. Mr. Wilson was formerly of 
Denver. Homer G. Hewitt, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, will be in 
charge of the agency department. He 
has been assistant superintendent of 
agencies for about a year and a half, and 
in addition has written about $1,000,000 

of personal business. 


ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE(( 


ICAG 
Aas STEVENS, Presa? 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


the question of the wiieke file with half WANTS eTole] M E N 


premium for the first five years before 
taking action. A number of the associa- 
tions limited their criticisms to the name 


AND 





_ both The Prudential and the Aetna WI 2 3 PAY T a | E aa | WE L 


Afe have modified the name eliminating 
the “half-rate” part of it. 
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Every 
man 
in the 
insurance 
LIFE business 
needs 
this 
new 


book 


MACLEAN 


ere 


Write more policies— 

Make full use of life information— 
Know the life insurance business 
down to its last detail— 


This book gives a practical explanation of the business of life insurance, in all of its 
phases, that every man writing policies, or helping others to write them, can use to 
good advantage. 

It gives the most valuable kind of information on everything from the organization of 
a life insurance company and a description of policies and their uses to the regulation and 
taxation of life insurance companies and the legal aspects of the business. 

Every man in the business can use it. N« 
to be without it. 


Life Insurance 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


McGRAW-HILL INSURANCE SERIES 


423 Pages, 5 x 8, $3.50 Net, Postpaid. 
This is an authoritative but not too technical treatment of the 
ance. It explains what is done by all departments of a life 
in as direct and simple a manner as possible. The author’s wide practical experience 
assures accuracy and balance. Enough of the theory of life insurance is given to insure 
a clear comprehension of the scientific basis of life insurance activities, but actuarial 
technicalities are avoided. Ample illustrative tables, forms and charts, drawn from actual 


practice, are included. The book gives especially valuable treatments of such phases 
of growing importance as the selection of risks and sub-standard risks. 


man in the business should allow himself 


business of life insur- 
insurance company and why, 


Some of the priceless information you get 


an explanation of the relative merits ot an explanation of the development of the 
the assessment system and the level American experience table of mortality; 
premium system; the reason for established premium 
P p rates; 
—the reasons or the work of mutualization : 
se : , 2 ; 1 discussion of the whole problem of re- 
which is developing so rapidly; ¢ : 
serves and of how the life insurance 
salesman can make use of the reserves 


l 


the uses of life insurance for business 
purposes; argument; 

and hundreds of other practical discus- 
sions that will help. 


Twenty chapters of practical, valuable facts 


I.—-Introductory—The Assessment System—The Level Premium System. 
{{.—Organization of Life Insurance Companies. IU.—Life Insurance Policies 
and Their Uses IV.—-The Mortality Table V.—Premium Rates VI.— 
The Reserve. VII.—Modern Reserve Systems. VIII.—The Terms of the 
Policy. IX.—Selection of Risks X.—Insurance of Sub-Standard Risks. 
X1.— Dividends. XIIL.—The Assets XIII.—The Annual Statement. 
XIV. ae Benefits. XV.—-Group Insurance. XVI.—Industrial 
Insurance XVIl.—Internal Organization. XVIII.—Regulation and 
Taxation. XIX.—Legal Aspects of Life Insurance. XX Historical 
Development of Life Insurance in the United States 


Send the coupon for a copy to look at free 


You can have this book to examine for ten days free You can see 
the book for yourself—look up some of the subjects of immediate 
interest to you—prove to your own satisfaction that this is a book 
you can use day in and day out, a book far more valuable to you 
than the small price indicates. 

There’s no obligation to purchase—no agent no follow-up 
of any kind—no red tape. You simply agree to remit for 
the book or to return it, postpaid, within ten day Send 
just the coupon and your copy will reach you promptly 


book 


in your home or 





















the uses of term policies; 


Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


Send me for ten days’ 
free examination Maclean's 
LIFE INSURANCE, $3.50. 
I agree to remit for the book 
or to return it, postpaid, with- 
in ten days of receipt. 












Examine the 


Address 


City and State 


ee Ter ON | Piette c achiceecneteaee 
Company 


(Books sent on apereval to retail purchasers only in U. 8. 
and Canada) BEOU 






days free 


12-5-24 
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Makes Fast Work 


OFFERS TO FINANCE AGENTS 


Robert W. Hicks, Manager for J. Ram- 
say Barry & Co., Baltimore, Push- 
ing Local Mutual Life 
Some attention has been attracted by 
an advertisement in a Baltimore paper 
reading “Agents Financed. J. Ramsay 
Barry & Co. are developing a life insur 
ance department that offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to men with a 
yearly record of production of at least 
$100,000. Qualified agents will be finan- 
ced.” The advertisement carried the 
name of Robert W. Hicks, manager of 
the life insurance department of J. Ram- 

say Barry & Co. 

J. Ramsay Barry & Co. are one of 
the oldest brokerage offices in Balti- 
more. The life insurance department 
was organized in July, 1923, and Robert 
W. Hicks, a former Equitable Life man, 
was placed in charge as manager. Dur- 
ing the first few months, Mr. Hicks 
placed the life insurance of the office as 
brokers through the Missouri State Life. 
Recently they have been appointed gen- 
eral agents of the Mutual Life of Balti- 
more, a local company. Barry & Co. 
have supervision of a large territory, in- 
cluding all of Maryland and Washing- 
ton, D. C. In addition they will coop- 
erate in developing the company’s busi 
ness in other large cities. 

The Mutual Life of Baltimore, al- 
though it has only about $4,000,000 of in- 
surance in force, is an old company, hav- 
ing started business in 1860. It is purely 
mutual, but writes non-participating in- 
surance and it has no capital stock. The 
company is now operating in nine states. 
Its ordinary department was started in 
1921. During the past six months more 
than half-a-million of business has been 
placed in the company through Barry & 
Co. and Mr. Hicks wrote its first $100,- 
000 case. 





VOTES AGAINST HALF-RATE 





Richmond Life Underwriters Thinks 
Policy Should Be Taken Off Mar- 
ket; Predict Lapses 


The Richmond Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, at its December meeting 
scheduled for December 8, will receive 
a report from its executive committee 
voicing disapproval of the half rate 
policies being issued by The Prudential 
and the Aetna and recommending that 
they be taken off the market. The com- 
mittee decided to submit a report to this 
effect when it met a few days ago and 
came to the conclusion after a thorough 
discussion that the continued sale of 
these policies will tend to demoralize the 
business. 

The opinion prevailed that even though 
policies of larger amounts may be writ- 
ten under the half rate the lapses at the 
expiration of the five-year term will off- 
set any advantages. 

D. R. METZGER TO HOME OFFICE 

The Metropolitan Life has appointed 
as superintendent of agencies of the 

Southwestern Territory of the company, 
Daniel R. Metzger, manager of the 
Potomac District. Mr. Metzger has been 
with the company for twenty-seven years 
having started as an agent. He is suc- 
ceeded in the Potomac District by Wil- 
liam F. Barron, manager at New Orleans. 








Miss Shapiro Goes with 
New York Life 














MARY Z. SHAPIRO 





MISS SHAPIRO WITH N. Y. LIFE 


Well Known Agent Joins Manhattan 
Branch Under Manager William 
M. Harris 


Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, one of the 
leading life insurance women of New 
York City, and formerly with the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society and the 
Travelers, has become associated with 
the Manhattan Branch of the New York 
Life, the manager of the office being 
William M. Harris, who is also inspector 
of agencies of the company in charge of 
New York City business. 

Miss Shapiro has been one of the 
most successful women agents in the 
country; has specialized in large busi- 
ness policies; and last year had a par- 
ticularly successful year. 


POLICIES WITHOUT MEDICAL 

The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati 
has decided to issue insurance to certain 
classes of risks without medical examina 
tion. The company will accept teachers 
applying for not more than $1,000 on en- 
dowment plans without medical examina- 
tion. 


HONOR JOHN MORIARTY 
The field force of the Missouri State 
Life has decided to produce business dur- 
ing December in honor of Second Vice- 
President John Moriarty. 


ALABAMA SUES FOR FEE 
The Acadia Mutual Life of Washing 
ton has petitioned the court to transfer 
to the Federal jurisdiction the suit 
brought against it by the State of Ala- 
bama for a penalty of $50,000 for al 

leged failure to pay a license fee. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 











Nearly 1% Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contractg 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth In ten yearg Is invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 
So EE OTE SOLE LE TOON EERIE IE Par $6,695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,051 
NT CR os le pots peas waieibg 4:2,711 759,448 1,403,546 
Resecamce 1M TOGO. ois osc ccccsecccncsscsieeves $61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open te agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 




















Insurance Record, 1923 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


New Insurance a ee 


Insurance in Force 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


WDD sc cscevesvcccdacevetevssccuveatecésctettstsetsaververvenbesenes piedsceseswewhe $36,916,613.75 
ROUMINOD: 60000504005 00604s0ccsensevenessndccecsseecors cecvecceccccecs coccccccccces Saybia eet Re 
Capital and Surplus........... pagboaseuccnac¥aekoseclsaibavowmenecaues peeeeee esess  4,543,406.51 
Insurance in Force.......... shsbsbGeanede sedeecesuedsedcsiecuuvecsessecessouseuses 255,168,568.00 
PD Bap PI 6 oo 06-0c -twierngscccsrenasdsvcaserctnetecececesouacesses 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization......... seueacecwecvenceces 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 






































Low Cost 





GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Sccretary 





[| The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


ORDINARY J High Value ITs OWN 
pen Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
CHAS. F 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


STAFF ONLY 


. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
S. R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insuranee as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Huff Explains Salary 
Allotment Contract 


ALSO, TELLS HOW TO SELL IT 





Workmen, From Office Boy Up, Can 
Have Insurance by Allotting 
Monthly Premium 





At a luncheon to his agents a few 
days ago Perez F. Huff, of the Trav- 
elers here, described the new Salaried 
Reduction Policy or Salary Allotment 
Policy of the Travelers, and explained 
how to sell the contract. In a way it 
is a form of wholesale insurance. Un- 
der the plan members of a business or- 
ganization may purchase life insurance 
on any plan up to $10,000 if the em- 
ployes extend their co-operation. The 
company will accept one-twelfth of the 
annual premium each month and with- 
out charge for interest as well as only 
a short form of medical examination in- 
stead of the complete medical examina- 
tion. in this way many can have in- 
surance protection who otherwise would 
not buy it. 

‘The workman signs a salary deduction 
order. On each month the payroll de- 
partment of the concern will receive an 
itemized statement showing names of 
insureds arranged alphabetically, policy 
numbers and monthly premiums. The 
concern then remits for the total. 

Any one in an establishment can be 
covered from the office boy up. Insur- 
ance can be taken out from $1,000 to 
$10,000, the rates per $1,000 varying 
from a little over a dollar a month up, 
according to age and plan selected. The 
amount of insurance for all the employes 
must be $20,000 or more. The blank 
signed by the employes follows: 

WHO saicdvednscviocsecs 

Branch or Dept. to 
Employer. 

Subject: Life Contract issued by The Travelers 
Insurance Company NG). vesccsiccsscccccess Dated 
MOET OCCT eR TCC POGUE  Gudsccancasececueccacses 

Please make the following deduction each 
month from my salary and apply as payment on 
account of premium under the above numbered 
contract: 

Commencing with the month of ..............6. 


192.. and for each month thereafter the premium 
( 





time stating when thereafter cancellation shall 
be effective. 
NPILUESE oc cscsctcscsitecte “congeceatwateateadasees 


Sig. of Employee 
PIES OWEE  cxcatag cinccscn ss 
For the Employer 
To be executed in duplicate or triplicate, de- 
pending upon the requirements of the Employer’s 
bookkeeping and auditing arrangements. 


To Protect Old Policyholders 


At the same luncheon, Mr. Huff dis- 
cussed the numerous changing of poli- 
cies now current in New York as a re- 
sult of the visits to policyholders of 
analyzers and other agents, including 
those who are pushing new forms which 
involve change of plan. Mr. Huff said 
he told his agents that whenever they 
ran across a man wanting to change his 
insurance or dissatisfied with his old, to 
send for the agent originally writing the 
case, and let him have first shot. It 
was also announced that the Travelers 
will have a line in new blanks asking 
the insured if his new insurance re- 
places old. 





ACACIA MEN HONOR PRESIDENT 


December will be “Montgomery Month” 
with the agents of the Acacia Mutual in 
honor of William Montgomery, president 
of the Acacia. Mr. Montgomery’s birth- 
day is in December, and this month also 
marks the thirty-first anniversary of his 
direct connection with the company. 

President Montgomery has always taken 
a keen personal interest in the work of the 
field men, and in celebration of this double 
anniversary the branch managers have 
promised to make December the biggest 
month in the company’s history. 





Pan-American os Includes 


Educational Course 
Individual Sales Planning 
Aid in Organization and Business Building 


Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and Health 


We have a few General Agency openings 
for men not presently attached 


Address 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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3) Uncle Sam and President Coolidge 

ea 

‘ y Keep Budgets—Why Not You? 

Nl 

ee) Vice-President Elect Charles G. Dawes earned 

NY national acclaim by working out a budget for 

Ke the United States Government. ‘This was 

Do adopted as the only practical plan of reducing 

1, unnecessary Federal expenditures and of know- 

Fey ing the financial status of the nation. 

ak President Calvin Coolidge says that he keeps a 

je personal budget and runs his home on that basis. 

\ ea He believes in it for himself and for others. 

KO) 

en Business men and practical women (of large as 

lie well as of small income) have put their homes 

Kot, on the budget basis, or believe it a good thing 

bey} to do so. 

Nyq 

IO) If you have found the budget system easy to 

las operate at home, we believe a copy of the JOHN 
HANCOCK BUDGET SHEETS would interest 
you particularly. If, like some others, you 
believe a budget is too much trouble, then we 
want you to see how simple is the John Hancock 





Budget. 


This would help you to start 1925 along the right 
lines. Without charge or obligation a copy will 
be sent on request. 
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MOTWAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
° 


* BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars in Policies on 3,500,000 Lives. 
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Travelers Does Not 
Favor Half-Rate Form 


BUT COMPANY WILL ISSUE IT 





Vice-President Howard Puts Out Dupli- 
cate of Aetna Life Policy Because 
Agents Want It 





The position of the Travelers with 
reference to the half-rate policy has 
been explained to The Eastern Under- 
writer by Vice-President James L. 
Howard in the following statement. He 
frankly says that the Travelers does not 
favor the policy and is issuing it only 
to meet the requests from the company’s 
representatives. Vice-President How- 
ard said: 

“Many of our field representatives 
have met this so-called half-rate policy 
in competition and have felt that they 
need it to meet such competition. The 
easiest way to answer them was to du- 
plicate the Aetna policy, including the 
rates. 

“We do not favor this insurance. We 
believe that we have other forms that 
better meet the economic situation 
which it is alleged that this contract 
meets. We believe that the general 
privileges and conditions of our own 
contracts are better than those offered 
by this other company. Of course, we 
are entitled to that belief, 

“It has been alleged that representa- 
tives of the two companies which have 
been issuing this so-called half-rate pol- 
icy have misrepresented its true terms, 
in that the impression has been created 
that one-half the ordinary life premium 
at age at issue is charged the first five 
years. 

“In duplicating this Aetna policy we 
sent a letter to our field representatives 
inviting their attention to the true situa- 
tion, namely, that the premium is a spe- 
cial premium more than one-half the 
regular rate at age at issue, and inviting 
attention to such other discrepancies be- 
tween the duplicated contract and our 
own contracts as seemed to be appro- 
priate to the occasion.” 

In the announcement to the field force 
that the ‘Travelers would duplicate the 
Aetna Life half-rate policy, it was stated 
that the company believed that the 
Travelers’ five-year term with conver- 
sion better meets the requirements for 
which the new contract was designed. 
It was also predicted that many buyers 
of it would not be satisfied with their 
purchase after a time and so it is ar- 
ranged that it may be converted without 
medical examination at any time into 
any regular life or endowment policy of 
the company. 





THEBAUD AGENCY CELEBRATES 


The opening of the new offices of the 
Masachusetts Mutual Life under General 
Agent Joseph B. Thebaud, at Buffalo, 
was made the occasion of a celebration 
recently when there was a dinner at the 
Satler Hotel, which was attended by a 
number of executives from the home of- 
fice, among them being Medical Director 
Morton Snow, Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies Benton, Assistant Actuary 
Pierce and a number of managers in the 
Kast. 





GET PENN GENERAL AGENCY 


Charles B. Stunes and Arthur A. Loeb 
have taken a general agency contract in 
Chicago for the Penn Mutual Life. 
Stumes & Loeb, working together, have 
been the leading producers of the Bokum 
& Dingle general agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Chicago, having 
written $26,000,000 of business there since 
March, 1920. Both men specialize on 
business and in inheritance tax insur- 
ance. 





DR. E. M. NORTHCOTT DEAD 

Dr. Edwin M. Northcott, medical di- 
rector of the Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Maine, for twenty-eight years, died 
very suddenly on November 30. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















“We all know that 


Using there are. certain 
the Best methods which seem 
Methods to work more or less 


successfully with us 
What we should know is whether the 
methods we are using are the ones best 
suited to our needs,” says the State Mu 
tual Life. 

“If the production of any salesman 
is unsatisfactory, does not come up to 
his expectations, he should conduct a 
self-analysis to discover where the 
trouble is. 

“Is the difficulty in not obtaining 
enough interviews out of a certain num 
ber of calls? Do we fail to get a real 
opportunity to discuss our proposition 
because we do not create interest by our 
approach? 

“Which of these approach methods do 
we use? Which have we tried? 

“1, Request the prospect to look at 
some data relating to insurance, perhaps 
a newspaper clipping, an argument for 
income insurance or educational insur 
ance. This draws the prospect’s atten 
tion to insurance and if the article is 
well selected will arouse interest and 
permit the salesman to proceed with his 
interview. 

“2. Ask the prospect a question. lor 
example, one salesman says, ‘What would 
you do in a situation like this?’ ‘What 
situation?’ says the prospect. This sales- 
man then asks the prospect what line of 
argument would interest a man in hfe 
insurance.” 

+ 


Law & _ Roberts, 
general agents. at 
Of Endusing Wheeling, W. Va., 
Personstence for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, tell 
of this interesting case that has its life 
insurance lesson: The life man has long 
been the chief heralder of thrift. In 
practice too, he is not without virtue. 
The following is a true story of a 
Northwestern policyholder, whose prac- 
tice of thrift puts most Americans to 
shame: 


An Example 


A public school teacher now age 46 
started his work with only an eighth 
grade education and no funds, has per- 
sued his educational work summer after 
summer on a meager salary and sup- 
ported his family consisting of a wife 
and three children. 

He has bought and paid for a good 
home out of his yearly savings; he car- 
ries $10,000 Northwestern on himself and 
$5,000 on his oldest boy. Although the 
two oldest children are in college, the 
family is now, as always, living within 
its income, which has grown to $2,760. 
It is interesting to note that both father 
and son—age 20—graduate from college 
and the daughter from the Normal De- 
partment in June. 

Instead of paying for a home and 
$15,000 insurance, many an American 





George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 
presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 

pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








would have rented a home, purchased 
his favorite car, and proclaimed the im- 
possibility of affording an education for 
his children beyond high school. Like 
examples of thrift, ambition and fore- 
sight are altogether too rare in our 
American life. May we, as life men, 
succeed in multiplying the number of 
those thrifty ones in our communities, 
who thus provide for the future and for 
the education of their families. 
xk * Ox 
J. B. Duryea, gen- 
A Way To eral agent of the 
Make Him Penn Mutual Life 
See It at San Francisco, is 
one of the best sales 
men in the country and he has amazing 
resourcefulness in handling the actual 
sale. Incidentally, he is chairman of the 
committee on salesmanship of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
He recently told the following inci 
dent: 

I placed $5,000 Ordinary Life with a 
salaried man one night last week. He 
thought he could not afford $5,000. I 
said: 

“Can you save $20 a month?” 

“No, | don’t think I can.” 

“Let me ask you, if the head of your 
firm called you in tomorrow and cut your 
salary $20 a month, would you quit?” 

“No, L wouldn't.” 

“Let me ask you this, would it be 
easier for you to consider your salary 
cut $20 a month, and save that $20 a 
month, than for your wife to live with- 
out any salary at all if you should die, or 
for you to live without any salary in old 
age if you live? Can you live on $20 
less than your present salary easier than 
your wife could live without any of your 
salary?” 

“Yes, we could get along on $20 less, 
but | don’t think it necessary—we are 
not broke; we have some money saved 
up.” 

“Then, you should make this applica- 
tion for $10,000.” 

“Ten thousand!!!” (in tremendous 
surprise). 

“Certainly, $10,000; not a dollar less.” 

“Oh, no, no, no.” 

“Then we will make it $5,000, and I 
went ahead with the application, which 
he signed.” 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

SO PORE TD cscsnsiecccees $7,666,855 
Payments te Policyhelders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Eadow- 


ments, Dividends, ete...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Aassets.......... 2,401,567 
Actual Mortality 56% ef the 

amount expected. 

Insurance im Foree.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 











NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan 


Life Insurance Co. of New York 














BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable aseistance and encouragement to its representatives 


to develop and hold their 
John Barker Vice-President 


Incorporated 185] 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


licies in the conduct of its business that 


business. 
Frederic MH. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















A 


A Mutual, Old Line, Le 


Master Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 


Policies at Net Cost. 


ON a fest Sit ra ct yn A a Ba fo) hat a (Over) $10,000,000 
Lowest Rates 33 Liberal Dividends 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1918..................2cc0ceeee $24,044,612 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1923...................00000-. 152,190,700 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is 
need no further proof of the f 
money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, 


CACIA 


gal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 











without parallel in insurance history. Prospective agents 
act that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 


President Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 




















Six Years of Marching On 


We now anno 
year in which 


unce 1924 as the sixth successive | 
the Bankers Life Company has | 


shown a gain in new business production as | 
compared with the preceding year. The total | 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


| 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY | 


DES MOINES 


IOWA 


GEO. KUHNS, President 














256 Broadway New York 

















Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 





THE ROLL CALL OF STATES 


Missouri Oregon 
Montana Pennsylvania 
Nebraska South Dakota 
New Jersey Tennessee 
New Mexico Texas 

North Carolina Utah 

North Dakota Washington 
Ohio West Virginia 
Oklahoma Wisconsin 


Each one offers an exceptional agency opportunity with The Lincoln National Life. 








(LINK UP (wits THE) LINCOLN) 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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National Committees 
Of Life Underwriters 


NEW PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED 


Names of Underwriters Who Get Places 
On Leading Committees of National 
Association 





following are the members of the 
various standing and special committees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters with the exception of the con- 
vention program committee which will 
be appointed by Edward A. Woods and 
the convention committee which will be 
appointed by A. E. Myers, president of 
the Kansas City Association, and that on 
salesmanship to be appointed by Chair- 
man J. B. Duryea: 


International Council 
Neil D. Sills, Chairman, Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 
Edward A. Woods, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ernest J. Clark, Calvert Building, 
3altimore, Md. 


Publications Committee 
Chas. Jerome Edwards, Chairman, 204 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edward A. Woods, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Krnest J. Clark, Calvert Building, 
Jaltimore, Md. 
Committee On Educational Standards 
J. Stanley Edwards, Chairman, 309 
First National Bank Building, Denver, 
Colo. : 
A. C. Larson, First Central Building, 
Madison, Wise. 
Edward A. Woods, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Convention Committee 
A. I. Myers, Chairman, 609 Sharp 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Members to be appointed) ) 


Committee On Relations With Other 
Organizations 

Jonathan Kk. Voshell, Chairman, Mun 
sey Building, Baltimore, Md. 

John Dolph, Homer Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George L. Dyer, LaSalle Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Adolph Eliason, 1200 Commerce Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lawrence Priddy, 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 

John Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual 
Suilding, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Committee On Law and Legislation 


Henry J. Powell, Chairman, Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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George L. Dyer, LaSalle Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


J. S. Fabling, 609 Colorado Building, e 
Dicnae, Coe 50 97 of the new business 
William Furey, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ls O issued by the North- 


Paul F. Clark, 200 Devonshire Street, 





Boston, Mass. western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Cc ittee On Salesmanship ° ° * e 
ai B. Duryea, Chairman Phelan Build- of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
eee ye cations of members previously insured in 
Committee On Co-operation With Trust the Company. 
Companies | 
Edward A. Woods, Chairman, Frick 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. bd 

Franklin W. Ganse, 88 Arch Street, Once a Policyholder— 
3oston, Mass. 

Graham C. Wells, 149 Broadway, New 
York City. . 


Always a Prospec. 


Convention Program Committee 


Edward A. Woods, Chairman, Frick . 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Policyholders Company 
(Members to be appointed) 


“RN MUTUA > 
Muiavabnn Ee lisp 
——— @ 


Committee On Sectional Executive Com- 
mittee Meetings 
Jonathan K. Voshell, Chairman, Mun- 
sey Building, Baltimore, Md. 
J. Stanley Edwards, 309 First National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 
John William Clegg, Sixth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Committee On Agency Nomenclature 
Guy MacLaughlin, Chairman, Wool- 


worth Building, Houston, Texas. A Nay ute 





George E. Lackey, 921 Tradesmen’s x TE ener 
National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, rn 
Okla. 

George W. Ayars, 906 Garland Build- The 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


i Se EN ae Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


George A. Alder, 804 Continental Bank 


Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























LIBERTY GETS BIG GROUP W. D. Van Dyke, President 
Plans Low Cost Form for Engineers has 
Association; Not a Regular Group; to maintain a service department for the AMICABLE LIFE MEETING 
To Sell Members Individually engineers. It is stated that on account of The Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, 
The Liberty Life of Topeka has entered the high class of risks, the expected large held its fourth annual convention at the 
into an agreement with the American As- volume and the co-operation of the engi home office recently which was at- 
sociation of Engineers by which the insur- "eer in_ placing the insurance the commis tended by a large number of the com- 
ance company will prepare a special form  S!0ns will be cut down and that the rate pany’s field men. J. O. Barnet is presi- 
of contract along the lines of a group in- will be exceptionally low. he policy will dent of the $100,000 club and presided at 
surance policy, at a very low rate, for the have the usual standard policy provisions. the convention. Among other features 


purpose of offering this to the members of ee : ol the meeting were talks by A. R. 
the society. It is not a group policy of the MAKES SIOUX CITY DISTRICT Wilson, president and actuary of the 


kind now commonly in use, as the associa- ; company ; A. H. Frazer, O. E. Stone, J. 
tion itself does not buy the insurance. R. K. Dearworth, agency organizer N. Irby, E. G. Blume, James A. Led- 
It must be sold to the members direct. for The Prudential at Sioux City, Ia. 40N, James B. Harris and others. 


There are about 16,000 members of the or- 

ganization, also approximately $6,000 stu- 

dent members. company’s recreation camp about 
The agreement requires the Liberty Life Sioux City a district. seven miles west of Waco. 


a Among the features of the meeting 


has been appointed a superintendent < = - 
= Bigs I was a barbecue served at Camp Alico, 
that point, as the company has made the 

















activities. 





Our STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Seventy-ninth Christmas 


Since December, 1846, the spirit Incorporated 1844 
of helpfulness, peace and good The State Mutusl, 
cheer among men has been one of mutuality, has, in accordance with its usual procedure, ex- 
the dominant motives of our 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Feat no aaa 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY D. W. CARTER, Secretary B. H. WRIGHT, President 


HARTFORD, CONN STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
9 7 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


guided by the principles of true 


tended to old policyholders the benefits of new and liberal 
policy features recently adopted. This practice, and the low 
net cost of the Company’s contracts (new dividend scale effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1925), has established a membership of policy- 
holders who, with their beneficiaries, constantly prove of 
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Moral Hazard Not | 
Greater With Volume 


MARKED DECREASE RECORDED 


Enormous Increases in Amount of Life 
Insurance Written Brings No 
Moral Hazard Increase 


The control of the moral hazard 
problem in life insurance is accom- 
plished chiefly by the medical and lay 
inspection of the risk, both in the field 
and in the home office as to evidences 
of excess insurance, lack of insurable 
interest (the latter having to do more 
with industrial than ordinary life insur- 
ance), concealed physical defects, habits, 
occupation, capacity to pay the required 
premium, she social status of the appli- 
cant and concealed intent to commit 
suicide, says James V. Barry, fourth 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
in “The Ounce of Prevention.” This 
inspection service in its various forms 
functions so well that the companies 
generally have an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of contested claims. 

For example, the company which 
writes the largest volume of business 
n the United States contested last year 
only about one-twentieth of one per cent 
of the total number of claims made. 
fhe fact that the company referred to 
luring the year 1923 paid suicide claims 
geregating $1,286,538, this constituting 
‘l per cent of the total claim pay- 
ments in that year, does not reflect at 
all upon underwriting practice. In 
iearly all suicide claims presented there 
s little or no evidence that. the insured, 
it the time of making application for in 
surance, had any intention to commit 
suicide and thus defraud his fellow 
policyholders. 

3y way of demonstrating this lack of 
‘ntent it may be said that during the 
vear 1923 on regular ordinary business, 
he disbursements of this company in 
wicide claims aggregated $588,460, the 
1umber of deaths involved being 207. 
yf this total number of deaths only 18 
were on policies in force less than one 
vear, and in 14 of these deaths claims 
were settled by the return of premiums 
yaid. Policies in force five years or more 
represented 116 of the 207 suicide cases. 
There was, of course, no intention to 
commit suicide at the time these policies 
were applied for. 

Careful investigation further discloses 
that there is no evidence produced by a 
,eview of homicide claim payments over 
the period of the last 12 years to show 
hat the existence of insurance on any 
ife was an incentive to homicide. In 
1923 the company above referred to paid 
a total of $723,788 in homicide claims, 
this being 1.2 per cent of the total of 
all claim payments. 

It is gratifying to know that during 
the past 12 years there has been a 
gradual decline in suicide cases, not 
ynly among policyholders of insurance 
companies, but also in the general popu- 
lation. Improvement in the homicide 
death rate has also been observed dur- 
ing this period. 


Moral Hazard Decreased 


In response to the query, “Does the 
tremendous increase in the volume of life 
insurance in the United States involve 
a corresponding increase in the moral 
hazard and, if so is it counter-balanced 
by the decreasing mortality resulting 
from recent discoveries in medical and 
surgical science?” a careful inquiry and 
review of records have disclosed no evi- 
dence of any recent increase in the moral 
hazard in life insurance. On the con- 
trary the mortality rate of insured per- 
sons has fallen very sharply during the 
past decade. This gratifying improve- 
ment is doubtless due to various phases 
of public education along the lines of 
sanitation, better housing, intelligent 
care of body and right living in all 
respects. The volume of welfare litera- 
ture which is issued by life insurance 
companies has been noticeably increas- 








- to any real worker in the field. 





A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
company in the land than the old 
record for service and the low net 


testifying that there is no better 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 























American Central 
Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Hatablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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ing from year to year as have the 
activities of the health boards, state 
and municipal, throughout the country. 
There has been a general awakening on 
the part of state and municipal govern 
ments not only to the need for the en 
lightenment of the public along these 
lines but to the beneficial results follow 
ing the proper presentation of these 
various subjects, the promulgation of 
rules and regulations with respect to the 
treatment, isolation, etc., of persons suf 
fering from various diseases and the 
general education of the people of the 
country as to the best methods of pre 


venting and treating various diseases. 
fhe people generally are quick to learn 
and there has been noted a growing dis 
position on their part to co-operate with 
health boards and all other agencies to 
combat diseases and lower the rate of 
mortality and thereby increase the span 
of lite. 

Naturally this improvement is more 
noticeable among the Industrial policy 
holders for the reason that there was 
yaeater need among these classes for the 
adoption of better modes of living. An 
idea of the extent of this improvement 
may be gained from the experience of a 





THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 











Pennsylvania 


VER forty per cent 


have matured. 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


Founded 1865 


the new business of the 

















single company which says: “Measured 
in terms of life, the improvement in In- 
dustrial mortality in 1923 over 1911 
means a saving of 52,600 lives; measured 
in terms of dollars and cents, it means 
a saving of $12,680,000 in death claims in 
1923 alone.” 

With reterence to your question as to 
the possible co-operation between insur- 
ance companies and state insurance de- 
partments for the reduction of moral 
hazard, I think such action must apply 
more to insurance on property than to 
insurance on life. 

Here official action designed to throw 
the fear of God and the law into the 
hearts of mercenary property owners 
doubtless operates to some extent as a 
deterrent and to that extent lessens the 
intentional destruction of property for 
gain. 


Guardian Mutualizes 
(Continued from page 1) 


aforesaid date by a stockholder to the 
company at its home office, 50° Union 
Square, of a certificate or certificates 
for his stock, properly endorsed in blank 
for transfer, such stockholder shall be 
entitlhd to receive from the company the 
sum of $150 for each share so. sur- 
rendered, Any certificate or certificates 
of stock offered to the company after 
the expiry of sixty days from January 28, 
1925, may be accepted by it only as pro 
vided by law 

\s certificates for shares of the capital 
stock are delivered and surrendered to 
the company under the plan and pai 
nent is made for the stock, the certifi- 
cates so surrendered shall be assigned 
and transferred to the trustees named to 
be held in trust for the policyholders of 
the company as provided by law unt 
all of the capital stock is acquired, when 
it shall be retired. 

The trustees to whom stock purchased 
or acquired under this plan shall be as- 
signed or transierred shall be the follow- 
ing: Tlerbert Gillis, Judge Francis K. 
Pendleton and Albert Tag. Vacancies 
in their number, occurring by resigna- 
tion, disability or death, shall be filled 
by the board of directors with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of insur- 
ance, 

A meeting of policyholders, each in 
sured for at least $1,000, and whose in- 
surance shall have been in force for at 
least one year prior to such meeting 
shall be held at the office of the company 
on January 22, 1925, at eleven o'clock 
for the purpose of voting for or against 
this plan. The superintendent of insur- 
ance shall conduet, supervise and direct 
the method of procedure of the meet- 
ing as provided by law. 


PLAY ON NEXT WEEK 
“The Heart of the Estate” at Life Un- 
derwriters’ Meeting Next Tues- 
day; Cast of Play 

Next Tuesday night the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York will 
produce the play, “The Heart of the 
Estate,” in connection with the De- 
cember meeting and dinner. The chief 
speakers will be John William Clegg, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and H. Peter Graven- 
gaard, of the Attna Life. Mr. Graven- 
gaard was graduated from the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Grand View College, 
Des Moines, in 1917, Later he attended 
liarvard Law School and also the N. Y. 
U. life insurance training course. 

The play is being directed by Wing 
Tabor Wetmore, who selected the cast 
which is composed of the following: 
John Watson, attorney..D. Fred Aungst 
Mrs. Edna Morton, widow, 

Mrs. Lottie E. Virgien 
Katherine Morton, daughter, age 10, 
Harriett W. Anthony 
George Morton, son, age 12, 
Carl A. Virgien 
William McGrath, officer of the trust 


company....... Serreeere J. W. Giguere 
Robert W. Morris, paying teller, 


James T. Hodgskin 
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C. H. Remington Gets 
Choice Rare Volume 


LONDON INSURANCE MAN’S GIFT 





One of Oldest Volumes of Its Kind; 
on Mt. Aetna and Other Volcanoes; 
Introduces Sir Thomas Gresham 





Charles H. Remington, vice-president 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies, has 
received a gift from a friend in London 
of an old and particularly choice speci- 
men of the bookbinders’ and printers’ 
art of the seventeenth century. It is a 
scientific treatise on Mount Aetna and 
other notable volcanoes, so that it has 
a very interesting significance. It was 
printed in 1669, and is believed to be 
the oldest volume of its kind in exist- 
ence. This interesting gift was received 
by Mr. Remington from A. Rendtorff, 
managing director of Sterling Offices, 
Limited, of London, reinsurance brok- 
ers, who place a large part of their busi- 
ness with the London branch of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. 

The title of the volume is “The Vol- 
canoes, or Burning and Fire-Vomiting 
Mountains, with Their Remarkables.” 
The text includes sixty-eight pages, 


‘printed in Old English style on heavy 


grained rag paper, bound in the dark 
tan Morocco so familiar to the lovers 
of ancieut tomes. F. Darby, “The prin- 
ter at the White Horse in Wentworth 
Street, near Bell Lane,” has nothing 
more than this to say of himself, but 
jucging from the care used in composi- 
tion, the excellence of the paper, and 
the high quality of binding which dis- 
tinguishes this particular product of his 
shop, he must have occupied an enviable 
place in the early English school of 
printing art. 


Kircher’s Book 


The material, according to the title 
page, was collected for the most part 
out of Kircher’s “Subterraneous World.” 
A study of the clearly written and well- 
printed text shows that some unknown 
scribe, evidently employed by Darby to 
prepare a manuscript which would give 
the printer a chance to display his art, 
had attempted to prove that all the 
“fire-vomiting” mountains were in fact 
a part of one vast chain extending 
around the earth, the eruptions occur- 
ring in cycles. This theory, it might 
be noted, is not at great variance to 
the present day conclusions of many 
noted vulcanologists and seismologists. 

Athanasius Kircher, the learned Ger- 
man scientist who was responsible for 
a large part of the early seventeenth 
century researches into mathematics, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and ancient Ital- 
ian history, seems to have missed this 
point in his elaborate study of subter- 
raneous phenomena. Doubtless he felt 
that his value as a vulcanologist lay 
more in the direction of supplying a sci- 
entific verification and restatement of 
the poetic references in Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, and other classical writers, who 
mentioned Mount Aetna always in terms 
of reverent allegory when seeking to 
compute the sum of nature’s grandeur. 

One chapter in the book is given over 
to Kircher’s description of Aetna, which 
he visited in 1638. This chapter is 
headed: “Wherein, as in a certain pro- 
totype, the reasons of subterraneous 
fires, and their -never-failing food, are 
demonstrated, as we used to say, to the 
eye.” He continues: 

“When I surveyed Sicily, in the year 
1638, before all things I thought fit to 
examine the Mountain’ Aetna, most of 
all celebrated by the Monuments of all 
Writers. A great prototype, I say, of 
all burning grounds; and that the most 
famous type of almost whatever kind 
of ragings, by sea or land, outrageous.” 
He then proceeds to show that all the 
writers who were “drawn into admira- 
tion and astonishment” by the magic 


Aetna “have only beheld afar off the 
genuine causes of so great effects, while 
we, coming. nearer to the matter, from 
those things which in these times have 
been observed with my own eyes, in- 
tending to prosecute its nature and con- 
tribution.” 


Introduces Sir Th Gresham 


In addition to Kircher’s quite techni- 
cal account of his visit to Mount Aetna, 
the book contains a weird narration 
based upon an inspection of the moun- 
tain made by Sir Thomas Gresham, an 
English merchant, who founded the 
Royal Exchange and later became 
Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to Bel- 
gium. After identifying him as having 
‘laid the first stone of the Royal Ex- 
change in the seventh year of Queen 
Eliz.,” the corollary contintes: 

“Tt was told to me at Naples by a 
country-man of ours and an old pen- 
sioner of the Pope, who was a youth in 
the days of King Henry, that it was then 
generally bruited throughout England 
that Mr. Gresham, a merchant, setting 
sail from Palermo in Sicily, where there 
then dwelt one Antonia, called ‘The 
Rich,’ who at one time had two king- 
doms mortgaged unto him by the King 
of Spain, being crossed by contrary 
winds, was constrained to anchor under 
lee of an island. Now about mid-day, 
when for certain hours it accustomedly 
forbears to flame, he ascended the 
mountain with eighg sailors, and ap- 
proaching as near the vent as they durst, 
among other noises they heard a voice 
cry aloud, ‘Dispatch, Dispatch, the rich 
Antonio is coming.’ Terrified herewith, 
they descended, and anon the mountain 
again evaporated fire. But from so dis- 
mal a place they made all the haste they 
could; when the wind still thwarting 
their course, and desiring much to know 
more of this matter, they returned to 
Palermo and forthwith enquiring of An- 
tonio, it was told them that he was 
dead; and computing the time, did find 
it to agree with the very instant that 
the voice was heard by them. 

“Gresham reported this at his return 
to the King, and the mariners being 
called before him, confirmed by oath the 
narration. In Gresham himself it 
wrought so deep an impression that he 
gave over all traffic, distributing his 
goods, part to his kinsfolks and the 
rest to good and public uses, retaining 
only a competency for himself, and so 
spent the rest of his life in solitary de- 
votion.” 

This, the chapter concludes, “is a very 
ill contrived story, attended with no 
probable circumstances.” 

“Tis like intended it might be gen- 
erally briuted among the vulgar, by some 
that would have had it so, but never 
could obtain further credit, among the 
wiser at least, and more knowing, much 
less ever to be recorded because so 
easily confutable.” 

The story of Gresham’s voluntary pri- 
vations may have emanated from his 
philanthropy—a tendency none too well 
understood in those days. It is a fact 
that he left a large sum of money to 
endow a college with seven lectureships, 
and that he gave over his house in 

3ishopsgate Street, where the lectures 
were held from 1597 to 1668. 

Gresham’s extraordinary crest, a 
grasshopper, surmounts the Royal Ex- 
change in London to this day. 








NEW CAPITOL LIFE BUILDING 





New Location of Denver Company 
About Two Miles from Old Home 
Office Headquarters 


The new home office of the Capitol 
Life of Denver was formally opened last 
week. The building, which is located at 
the corner of Sixteenth and Sherman 
Streets, was thrown open to the public. 
The new building is only a portion of 
what the home office will be. It is 
nearly two miles from the old location 
in the Tabor Building, and an office will 
be maintained there to accommodate 
policyholders. 


| 













POLICY 

YOU CAN 

SELL WITH 
PROFIT 


No, this is not an invitation 
for you to leave your own 
company, but just a sugges- 
tion to make your time yield 
more profits under our plan of 
improved brokerage service in 
branch offices. 


The Champion Income Accident 

policy is just one of the liberal, up-to- 
the-minute accident policies offered by 

us—it is a silent partner to the man dependent 


upon his efforts for his income and appeals to every 
prospect. 


This policy with its distinctive provisions is in- 
dicative of the progressive spirit inherent in all 
lines of protection offered by this company—-Life, 
Accident, Health and Group. Under our plan you 
can place with us profitably (because all commis- 
sions on such business placed with us belong to 
the broker) business in the following lines: 
Accident Insurance 
—accident, health and income accident 
Group Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 
Life Insurance 


—substandard and surplus business 


What Our Branch Office Service 
Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all life 
business you place with us regardless of volume. 
Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our 


regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba at our 
expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and sub- 
standard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Business handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 


Write us for Further Details 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 





lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
and place of business 86 
New York City. Clarence 
and Editor; W. L. 
Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 


office 
Street, 


President 


ation, 
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INSURANCE STOCKS DISCOUNT- 
ING PROSPEROUS OUTLOOK 
The insurance company stocks shared 
in the phenomenal increases in the prices 
of shares in the stock market, which 
came suddenly after election, when the 
business world realized the significance 
of the complete rout of radicalism by 
such a thoroughgoing repudiation at the 
Aetna Life stock has advanced 
some thirty points during the past week, 
closing around 815. Travelers also rose 
in about the same proportions, the stock 
selling around 985 and 990. Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety was quoted 640 bid with 
offered and Connecticut General 
was 1,000 bid. The fire insurance com- 
pany stocks had their rise some little 
time ago so that all classes of insurance 

shares have participated. 

The advances in the general security 
market have likewise added millions to 
the all insurance companies. 
The low money rates that have prevailed 
for some time past have induced the 
overflow of the money supply into the 
bond market and into high grade invest- 
ment securities. The companies that are 
large holders of bonds such as the great 
life insurance institutions, have had the 
full benefit of the increases in bond 
prices. Other classes of insurance com- 
panies which are permitted to invest in 
stocks, not having the statutory re- 
strictions imposed on the life companies, 
have had even greater increases in their 
assets from the rise in the prices of se- 
curities. 

The attitude of President Coolidge on 
- legislative questions likely to affect busi- 
ness has been sane and conservative and 
with the cooperation that may be ex- 
pected from a Republican Congress and 
harmonious leadership in the Washing- 
ton government, the business world has 
reasonable assurance that it may expect 
fair treatment from legislators. The 
fundamentals point to a year of pros- 
perity ahead. 

Jesse S. Phillips, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, who as 
head of the Republican speakers’ bureau 








polls. 


none 


assets of 


in the recent political campaign in this 
state, was very close to all the political 
leaders, said this week that radical legis- 
lation would be reduced to a minimum 
in legislatures throughout the country 
during the next few years by reason of 
the decisive defeat of radicalism, which 
proved to the law makers that radicalism 
is net with the people. Mr. 
Phillips that all indications 
pointed to a period of substantial pros- 
perity. 


popular 


also’ said 


AMBROSE RYDER’S BOOK 
The appearance this week of a book 
on “Automobile Insurance,” written in his 
clearest vein by one of the 
country’s leading experts on the subject, 


Ambrose Ryder of the General Accident, 


best and 


is an incident which is worth more than 
a casual observation. 

The question must immediately arise: 
Why, in view of the 
of automobile 


tremendous volume 
insurance written and the 
complicated technique of that branch of 
insurance, has not a book been written 
and published before in this country 
which explains the cover, the rates, the 
losses, the sales features and the under- 
writing practice as the Ryder’ book does 
so ably? Why are not books written on 
other divisions of the 
producers can have 


business so that 
these text books? 
Is there any other business in the world 
where the man engaged in its daily 
prosecution permits its representatives to 
work so much in the dark as is the case 
with insurance? Is there any other 
business where the workmen are so un- 
familiar with their tools? Scattered 
throughout this country are a couple of 
hundred thousand and_ brokers, 
very few of experts. Too 
few. One way to make them more 
proficient is to print more 


agents 
whom are 
sure 
books about 
the business and its ramifications. 

Fortunately, this oversight is being re- 
paired, as a number of insurance authors 
are at work for publishers, but it has 
been a late awakening. 





Howard P. Moore, manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, had the insurance reporter busy 
last week trying to write a funny story 
regarding the Edam cheese he brought 
back from Holland on which he had to 
pay duty as merchandise. The funny 
stories did not click, and so were 
dropped. But Charles R. Pitcher of the 
Royal and John McGinley of the Trav- 
elers caught the idea es they made 
these comments to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

Mr. McGinley: “Mr. Moore was lucky 
that the customs man did not make him 
pay a duty on his cheese under the head 
of Perfumes.” Mr. Pitcher: “Mr. Moore 
really should have paid duty under the 
classification of Antiques.” 

* kx 


W. E. Mallalieu, manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, re- 
turned from Richmond this week, where 
he saw Commissioner Joseph Button 
made a — of the Blue Goose. By 
the way, a paper up state printed a satir- 
ical editorial about the Blue Goose elec- 
tion going over the United and Asso- 
ciated Press wires. “What is the Blue 
Goose?” it asked, “and why parade its 
election about the country?” Mr. Mal- 
lalieu wrote a clever letter to the editor 
of the daily, explaining all about this 
social organization in fire insurance. 


F. & D. TO MOVE 
The Fidelity & Deposit Co., which has 
had offices in the Equitable Building at 
120 Broadway for some years, will move 
to tne Sinclair Building, Liberty and 
Nassau Street about February 1. 

















The Human Side of Insurance 











PAUL L. HAID 





HE: 


MAXSON 





JAMES A. SWINNERTON 





WILLIAM QUAID 


A complete story of the promotions and changes in the America Fore organiza- 


tion will be found on pages 15 and 19 of this paper. 


figure in the news and pictures of four of them are reproduged herewith. 


A large number of executives 


They are 


Paul L. Haid, who is now president of the American Eagle, Continental and Fidelity- 


Phenix; and James 


presidents of the three companies. 


A. Swinnerton, H. E. 


Maxson and William Quaid, now vice- 








Hugh Macnabb, assistant foreign man- 
ager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, who is now visiting this coun- 
try, is one of those modest retiring Eng- 
lishmen who are as ready to speak about 
their achievements as J. P. Morgan is 
to tell in advance what is to be the next 
loan his banking house will float. Never- 
theless, he has had some remarkable ad- 
ventures and experiences in various parts 
of the globe, spending six years in the 
army, three years of which were on the 
Indian frontier. He joined the forces of 
the Eagle, Star and British Dominions 
three years ago and is to visit various 
places in the United States and Canada. 


x ok Ok 


Baron Z. M. de Wahrtreu, who has 
been made marine representative of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion at Calcutta sailed from New York 
on Wednesday of this week. He for- 
merly lived in Mombassa, Africa, and 
was a friend of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, having met and been with the 


former President for a while when the 
latter was on his African hunting trip. 
In New York, Baron de Wahrtreu was 
entertained by C. E. Lane, president of 


the Niagara, and others. The A. F. I. A. 
also has a fire representative at Cal- 


cutta. 
x * * 


A. R. Wilson, president and actuary 
of the Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, 
has as one of his hobbies, a recreation 
camp for employees and others con- 
nected with company, known as “Camp 
Alico.” This camp is situated on the 
banks of the beautiful Bosque, about 
seven miles west of Waco. There are 
one hundred and sixty acres in the 


camp grounds. 
* 


E. W. West, president of the Glens 
Falls, will return next week from Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

* Ok 


Eugene E. Reed, vice-president of the 
United Life and ‘Accident. of Concord, 
N. H., holds down the dual jobs of being 
in charge of production for the company 
and necessarily being in the field travel- 
ing a great deal and also he manages to 
edit the company paper “United Life 
Leader,” which is full of snap and go. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





London Office Run 
Along American Lines 


CENTURY OLD BOWRING CoO. 


Recently Absorbed Old Firms of E. 
Uzielli & Co., and Crawley Dixon 
& Co.; Owns Tankers 





C. T. Bowring & Co., Ltd., of London, 
which has departments dealing with all 
types of insurance, and places business 
not only with Lloyd’s but with a number 
of leading fire, marine and casualty com- 
panies in London and on the Continent, 
is one of the British offices which has 
adopted many American methods. As 
explained by John P. T. Evans, the chief 
executive of the insurance corporation, 
“The number of visits to the United 
States made by our directors bore fruit 
in the fact that the office is framed on 
the American system, and many of our 
American visitors express great surprise 
that in many ways the offices have even 
outdone some of the larger American 
offices.” 

The firm of Bowring’s was founded 
over 100 years ago at St. John’s, New- 
foundland. From there it spread out 
tentacles, and over seventy-five years ago 
established a head office in Liverpool, 
and some years later commenced opera- 
tions in London. By this time, besides 
owning several small vessels in the New- 
foundland seal fishing and codfish trade, 
they also operated several deep-sea fish- 
ing sailing vessels. The London branch 
developed largely in the petroleum busi- 
ness, and was, in fact, the first house to 
import a full cargo of petroleum to the 
United Kingdom. Bowring’s were one 
of the pioneers as “tanker” owners, and 
at the present day they own an up-to- 
date fleet of this type of vessel. 

The insurance business at Lloyd’s was 
initiated by George Bowring in the ’80’s. 
Their first correspondent was the well- 
known firm of Albert Willcox & Co. 
Owing to the growth of the business, 
and the diversity of their activities, it 
was found necessary in 1903 to form 
separate corporations for several of their 
branches, so that at that date the firm 
of C. T. Bowring & Co. (Insurance), 
Ltd., became a separate entity, although 
the parent firm of C. T. Bowring & Co., 
Ltd., still control the stock interests. 

Recently the firm of C. T. Bowring & 
Co. (Insurance), Ltd., have absorbed the 
two well-known and_ long-established 
firms of E. Uzielli & Co. and Crawley 
Dixon & Co. The insurance organiza- 
tion has correspondents in every part of 
the world, although probably their main 
connection is that with the United States. 
Two years ago it became necessary to 
move into new premises at 52, Leadenhall 
Street, as they had outgrown their prem- 
ises in Broad Street; their personnel 
now numbering somewhere between 300 
and 400. 

Issues Monthly Magazine 

The firm of Bowring’s issues an in- 
teresting little monthly publication called 
“Bowring United Sports and Social Club 
Magazine,” which is entirely run and 
controlled by the staff of C. T. Bow- 
ring & Co. (Insurance), Ltd. 

In the number just received in this 
country, one feature is a story of the 
wreck of an up-to-date tramp steamer, 
“Romeo,” and the remarkable escape 
from drowning of one of the passengers 
of the ship, George Bowring, then head 
of the London branch. Several members 
of the house have at various times per- 
sonally suffered from shipwreck, by the 
way. An elder brother of C. T. Bow- 
ring, son of one of the original founders 
of Bowring Bros., sailed from New- 
foundland in 1828 on a brig and was 
never heard of again nor was the ship. 
Charles W. Bowring was one of the 
fortunate passengers who escaped with 


Saks and Gimbel Go 
To Johnson & Higgins 


BIG STORES CHANGE BROKERS 





Made Deal Without Solicitation; J. & H. 
Already Handle Associated Dry 
Goods Stores Business 





Two of the largest department stores 
in America—Saks & Co., who occupy a 
block long store in Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-ninth Street, and Gimbel Bros., 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-second Street 
—have given their insurance business to 
Johnson & Higgins, a development which 
has made something of a sensation on 
the street as the fire insurance end of 
the line alone amounts to about $25,- 
000,000. They will handle the other lines 
as well. 

Already Johnson & Higgins are brok- 
ers of the Associated Dry Goods Stores, 
ten stores which in New York City em- 
brace the establishments of Lord & Tay- 
lor, James McCreery & Co. and C. C. G. 
Gunther’s Sons, and also includes stores 
in Buffalo, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Balti- 
more and other places. 

The remarkable feature of this produc- 
tion development is that the business 
went to Johnson & Higgins without 
solicitation. A common friend of the 
merchants and of Henry W. Lowe, of 
Johnson & Higgins, called up Mr. Lowe 
and said that if the latter saw the former 
he thought that the Gimbel and Saks 
business could be transferred to Johnson 
& Higgins, as such a move was under 
contemplation. Mr. Lowe suggested that 
Horace Saks and Bernard Gimbel come 
down to Wall Street and look over the 
Johnson & Higgins organization and 
quarters. The merchants arrived; went 
to luncheon; and the new arrangement 
was consummated with very little con- 
versation. It developed that Saks & Co. 
and Gimbel Bros. had intended making 
a change of brokers; had been made ac- 
quainted with the J. & H. service for the 
Associated Dry Goods Stores and had 
decided to let them handle the business 
in the future. P. J. Mosenthal, presi- 
dent of the Mosenthal brokerage con- 
cern which formerly handled the Saks 
account, died recently. 


their lives on the “Lusitania.” George 
Bowring was washed to sea in the “Ro- 
meo” wreck; swam for a time despite a 
heavy ulster, but eventually reached land. 

One page of the number of the Bow- 
ring magazine which has just reached 
this country announces a prize of two 
guineas for the best short story of 1,500 
words (humorous or serious), open to 
members of the Bowring (insurance) 
staff. The concluding article in the num- 
ber is a description of the Householders’ 
Comprehensive Policy which has become 
popular in the last few years. 





Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ii. 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford 


in 


204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








FRENCH REINSURANCE GROWS 





Twelve Companies Transact Bulk of 
This Business; Syndicate Organized 
in 1918 
Reinsurance as a separate branch of 
insurance business in France had its in- 
ception in 1884, says the Holborn Agency 
Corporation, with the organization of 
the first company intended purely for 
reinsurance business, the Societe An- 
onyme de Reassurances of Paris. This 
is today one of the leading reinsurance 
offices of the world. In the United 
States it is known as the Fire Reassur- 
ance Company, United States head- 

quarters in Hartford. 

In 1894 followed the organization of 
the Reassurance Nouvelle, of Paris, a 
daughter company of the former, with 
which it is jointly managed. The years 
1905, 1907 and 1913 each saw the crea- 
tion of another reinsurance company 
and when the war forced the German 
companies to desist from further rein- 
surance business in France, the organiza- 
tions of French companies followed each 





J. A. KELSEY, President 





STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30, 1924 


CAPITAL ‘ $1,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES _. 433,830.37 
NET SURPLUS 1,159,784.60 
TOTAL ASSETS 2,593,614.97 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEO. Z. DAY, Secretary 








other in rapid succession as follows: 
BIR AION. o xaveadeaad 2 


companies 

NR REF astavewecnas 1 company 

| fog |) haa 1 company 
SURE eh ac wes eewwnns 1 company 
ia wc cowdanes 1 company 

MP SUGR eo bcciinas cae 1 company 
Before 1914 ............5 companies 
BI | Le Parc 12 companies 


The operations of these twelve com- 
panies do not, of course, comprise all the 
reinsurance transacted in France. A 
great number of French direct writing 
offices also transact reinsurance in one 
or more branches, not to speak of the 
numerous foreign insurance and reinsur- 
ance companies which operate in France. 

The first mentioned twelve companies 
have, however, the distinction of being 
organized for the specific purpose of re- 
insurance in all its branches including 
life. In addition, all of them are mem- 
bers of the Syndicate of the French Re- 
insurance Companies, organized 1918. 
Two direct writing companies, the 
Minerve and the Seine-Et-Rhone, who 
transact reinsurance in certain branches 
only, have joined this syndicate so that 
its membership now amounts to 14. 





BALTIMORE CELEBRATION 


The Fire Underwriters Association of 
Baltimore, one of the oldest agency or- 
ganizations in the country, is to cele- 
brate its forty-fifth anniversary on De- 
cember 16th. There will be a banquet 
with important men in the business 
speaking. 


F. J. GALLAGHER’S CHANGE 


Frank J. Gallagher has become identi- 
fied with the staff of Marsh & McLennan 
in the New York office. For a number 
of years Mr. Gallagher has been with 
the casualty department of R. A. 
Corroon & Co. 
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The Water Hazard in 
Electricity Cited 


CAUSES FIRES AND DEATHS 


Owner of Barn Santectiy Killed When 
He Threw Pail of Water on Fire 
About Electric Wires 


The average user of electricity does not 
concern himself with a study of 
the subject. The knowledge of many users 
is limited to the fact that by closing a con- 
venient switch lamps are lighted, or motors 
are caused to revolve, or heating devices 
get hot. Practically everybody knows that 
under certain conditions the electric cur- 
rent will kill or cause serious injury, but 
not many know what these conditions are. 
This fact goes far toward explaining why 


greatly 


some persons take chances that to the 
initiated appear dangerously foolish. As 
a rule, the ones that do this fail to realize 


the danger, or in the excitement of the 
moment they confuse the known facts. 

\ distressing incident came to the notice 
of the Travelers recently, whereby one 
man was killed and two other persons re 
ceived severe shocks and burns. A trans 
former serving a rural district apparently 
broke down, so that the primary voltage 
was impressed upon the secondary wires, 
with the result that a fire was started in 
the barn of one of the consumers. The 
owner of the barn threw a pail of water on 
the fire about the wires, and was instantly 
killed. A brother went to the man’s as 
sistance and was shocked into insensibility, 
and so also was a three-year-old child that 
happened to be near. Medical aid quickly 
revived the brother and child, but the man 
who received the first shock was found to 
be beyond all help. 

The water from the pail provided a path 
for the current to flow through the man’s 
body to the ground, thus causing his de: th. 

The others who approached the body evi- 
pe did not receive the full voltage. 

An interesting article on this subject is 
printed in the last issue of the “Travelers 
Standard.” 


GETS SUBURBAN FIELD 





Central Fire Agency, Inc., to Cover 

Larger Territory for Philadelphia 

F. & M. in New York 

The Central Fire 
William Street, 
eral agent for the 
Marine for the 
field. This office 
company in the 
it has been in business here. The 


Agency, Inc., of 92 
has been appointed gen- 
Philadelphia Fire & 
New York suburban 
has represented the 
Metropolitan District 


since 

Philadelphia F. & M. is the running 
mate of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. It has assets of more than 


$3,250,000 and a surplus to policyholders 
of $2,145,000. 


FRANKLIN H. CORWIN DEAD 


Death removed an old Long Island 
agent his week when Franklin H. Corwin 
passed away. He had represented some 
companies, including the Great American 
for almost forty years, and had met in 
his time most of the special agents who 
have handled suburban territory for 
some years back. 


47 LOCAL BOARDS IN LINE 

Forty-seven local boards affiliated with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents had up to early this week sworn 
allegiance to the Milwaukee resolution 
which in brief urges every fire and cas- 
ualty agent to support those companies 
upholding the principles of the National 
Association and to oppose companies 
not abiding by those same principles. 


LIFE IDEA IN FIRE _ INSURANCE 


One group of fire insurance companies 
has adopted a life insurance production 
idea. It is the America Fore group 
which has sent to agents a Christmas 
time sticker, which will go on business 
sent in complimentary to Ernest Sturm, 
the new chairman of the board. Life 
companies frequently have production 


campaigns in honor of some officer of a 
company. 














‘Royal Exchange Assurance’”’ 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 



































O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATES 1868 


The Staderd Fire Insure Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








DIVIDES NEW ENGLAND 


In order to relieve the heavy duties of 
— Agent Hoxie of Boston the Glens 
alls has appointed a special agent, Harold 
H. Thompson of Portland, Maine, to 
handle Maine, New Hampshire and parts 
of Vermont and Massachusetts. Mr. 
Thompson is well equipped for this terri- 
tory. His former connection was inspec- 
tor for the Factory Insurance Association 
and later he was connected with the 
Phoenix of London and the North British 
& Mercantile in the underwriting depart- 
ments and for the last several years he has 
traveled in New England for another large 
fire insurance company. Mr. Thompson 
will be located in the Fidelity Building at 
Portland, Maine. 


The Federal Loan and Discount Corpor- 
ation of Rosslyn, Va., which was granted 
a charter a few days ago is authorized to 
act as agent for insurance companies and 
bonding companies, with maximum capital 
limited to $250,000. 


LUKE T. DUBOIS DEAD 

Luke T. DuBois, for many years a 
member of the well known 3 Hender- 
son Agency at Herkimer, N. .. Passed 
away November 22, 1924, at on home of 
his nephew, the active member of the 
firm, John D. Henderson, at Herkimer, 
N. Y. He was born in 1836 and joined 
the elder John D. Henderson in the in- 
surance business in 1891. His passing 
will be mourned by many of the “Elder 


Statesmen” of the Eastern field who 
used to call on the agency in former 
days. He was a life long Democrat and 


always made the journey to the town of 
Norway, Herkimer County, N. Y., each 
year to cast his vote. This pilgrimage 
was observed this year but two weeks 
before his death. 

TO BE BUFFALO’S PRESIDENT 

It is understood that at the December 
loth meeting of the board of the Buffalo 
Insurance Co. S. R. Kennedy will be 
elected president. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 






TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal B Preeident 

John Ka Pres. and Treas. 
Wabve Biron Vieo-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Welle T. Bassett, Seoretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newark, N. J 


Orgamised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 





Total ........$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1834 





John , View-Pres. and 
Wate B. Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vau. 


THE 
GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other Liabilities.. 2,949,354 .30 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














Thos A. Hethawey sted Wont — 
os. athaway, 

A. H. Hassinger, Lasceey 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organised 1866 


Statement January 1, 1824 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund aud 

all other liabili- 

ties ; 2,938,245 94 
Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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America Fore —— and Promotions 


Paul L. Haid Made President of Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and American Eagle; James A. Swinner- 
ton, Herbert Maxson, Lamar Hill, George A. Clarke, O. F. Grover, William F. Dooley, Vincent L. 
Gallagher, Vernon Hall, Charles E. Swan and William H. Emes Figure In Big News 
Announcement Also 


Announcements of important  pro- 
motions and changes in the unit organi- 
zation plan of the American Fore Com- 
panies were made this. week so iar as 
the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
American Eagle are concerned. An- 
nouncements about the Farmers of Iowa, 
also in the America Fore group, will be 
made at a later date. The principal 
changes follow: 

Paul L. Haid, whose phenomenal 
career carried him from special agent 
to president of the Fidelity Phenix in 
a few years, is now picsident of the 
three companies. James A. Swinnerton, 
whe has been president oi the American 
Kagie, becomes vice-president of the 
three companies. William Quaid, who 
has been vice-president oi the Conti- 
nental, also becomes vice-president of 
the other two companies. Herbert FE. 
Maxson, vice- president ot the American 
Eagle, becomes also vice-president of the 
other two companies and will assume 
jurisdiction over the New York City 
business for all companies and also will 
supervise the agency brokerage depart- 


ment. Lamar Hill, secretary and coun- 
sel, has been made vice-president and 
counsel. 


Clarke to Supervise Middle Department 


George A. Clarke, who has been in 
charge of the local department as secre- 
tary, has been made also a_ secretary 
of the other two companies. He will 
supervise the Middle Department under- 
writing. Associated with Mr. Clarke in 
the Middle Department will be John G. 
Derby. Mr. Derby, who has been agency 
superintendent of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
has been made assistant secretary of the 
three companies. 

The southern field which has been 
handled by a single underwriter for each 
company has been split into two, the 
southwestern and the southeastern. O. 
F, Grover, who has been made secretary 
of the American Eagle and Fidelity- 
Phenix in addition to Continental, will be 
in charge of the southwest. John W. 
Clarke, who has been the American 
Eagle underwriter and_ secretary, will 
also be secretary of all companies and 
supervise the southeast. 

New York and New England business 
has been placed under the guidance of 
William F. Dooley, Continental secretary, 
who is now also secretary of the other 
two companies. With Mr. Dooley in the 
work of this department_.will be Frank 
A. Christensen, who has been promoted 
from the position of agency superin- 
tendent of the American Eagle to that 
of assistant secretary of all companies. 


Gallagher’s Important New Position 


Vincent L. Gallagher, assistant secre- 
tary, has been made secretary of all com- 
panies and will act as assistant to the 
chairman and president, in addition to 
supervising some of the specialty depart- 
ments. Herbert W. Grindal, assistant 
secretary in the financial department, has 
been made secretary. In conjunction 
with Secretary Lamm, Mr. Grindal will 
Supervise the financial department di- 
rectly under Chairman Sturm. 

Vernon Hall, general adjuster, is now 
an officer, secretary of all companies in 
charge of losses. Charles E. Swan, audi- 
tor, has been made treasurer of all com- 
panies. William H. Emes, assistant audi- 
tor, becomes auditor, succeeding Charles 
E, ‘Swan, who was made treasurer. 

A short biography of each of the men 
involved in the changes follows 


Mr. Haid’s Career 
Paul L. Haid was born in 1887 at New- 


castle, Pa. He secured his education in 
the public schools, then in Belmont Col- 
lege, N. C. In July, 1904, he went into 
the insurance office of Justus Mulert in 
Pittsburgh. Later he was clerk, counter- 
man and special agent for Edwards, 
George & Company of Pittsburgh, where 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
local and general agency work which 
earned for him an appointment in 1910 
as special agent for the Girard Fire & 
Marine, and in 1912 for the Philadelphia 
Underwriters in western Pennsylvania. 
In 1914 he became associated with the 
America Fore Companies as special agent 
for western Pennsylvania for the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix. In 1918 he was made execu- 
tive special agent and brought to New 
York, from which position he was pro- 
moted to be assistant secretary for all 
companies on January 1, 1919. During 
a temporary vacancy in the management 
of the Pacific Coast Department Mr. 
Haid was sent there to supervise it and 
in the short space of five months secured 
a valuable first hand knowledge of con- 
ditions there and a wide acquaintance. 
In August, 1920, the late Henry Evans 
(then president) appointed Mr. Haid his 
personal assistant, and in January, 1921, 
he became secretary and assistant to the 
chairman. His success and personality 
so thoroughly impressed Mr. Evans that 
in November, 1921, he was elected first 
vice-president of the Continental, from 
which position he succeeded C. R. Street 
as president of the Fidelity-Phenix in 
May, 1924. “Mr. Haid will be a force- 
ful, progressive president, never shunning 
a fight and always making a fair one. 
In winning his battles he will leave his 
opponent with a smile and without a 
trace of rancor,” said a representative of 
the America Fore. 


Swinnerton Was Continental Office Boy 


James A. Swinnerton, vice-president of 
the America Fore Companies, was born 
in Tottenville, N. Y., March 15th, 1868, 
and educated in the public schools. 
When fourteen years old he started with 
the Continental as office boy. In time 
he became an examiner, and 1889 an in- 
spector. His first field experience was in 
connection with the Johnstown flood. 
Detailed as a rating expert by former 
President IF. C. Moore during the 
preparation of the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule he applied trial schedules to 
numerous risks in the East. Assigned to 
a committee of the New England Ex- 
change he had charge of rating in Pitts- 
field, Mass., the first city rated under the 
new system. In 1890 he Went to San 
Francisco as assistant to the general 
manager. Later he returned East as 
special agent for Virginia and North 
Carolina and later Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia and in 1893 for New York 
State. That same year he was brought 
into the home office as assistant to the 
secretary. In January, 1903, he was 
made assistant secretary of the Conti- 
nental, in March, 1910, secretary, and in 
November, 1921, he became president of 
the American Eagle. 


Quaid Started In Insurance Working 
Nights 


William Quaid was born in Newburgh, 
N. Y., in 1877, and educated in the gram- 
mar schools and Newburg Academy. He 
entered business in the wholesale dry 
goods firm of H. B. Claflin & Company, 
New York City, and at the same time 
worked nights on the books of the Globe 
& Rutgers, his first insurance experi- 
ence. He accepted a position with one 
of the “surplus line” offices and con- 
tinued in that and the brokerage busi- 


ness for some time. He later became 
special agent for the Vedder Underwrit- 
ing Agency, New York, resigning there- 
from December Ist, 1908, to become an 
examiner for the Continental. On Jan- 
uary Ist, 1914, he was appointed execu- 
tive special agent for home office terri- 
tory for all America Fore Companies, 
and January 10th, 1916, assistant secre- 
tary of the Continental in charge of Mid- 
dle Department business. In 1918 he be- 
came secretary of the Continental con- 
trolling the same territory. In De- 
cember, 1921, he became second vice- 
president, which title later was changed 
to vice-president. 


H. E. Maxson Was Also An Office Boy 


Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president, was 
born. March 26, 1872, at Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Following a high school edu- 
cation he entered the insurance business 
as an office boy with the Equitable Fire 
and Marine of Providence, becoming suc- 
cessively chief clerk, examiner, and then 
special agent in New York State, cover- 
ing that field for eight years. In 1909 
he entered the employ of the Continental 
as special agent for Eastern New York. 
Later he spent six months with C. R. 
Neidlinger & Co., representatives of the 
Continental in Cuba. In July, 1917, he 
returned to the America Fore group as 
Secretary of the American Eagle in 
charge of the company’s business in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Southern States, and also for a_ time 
supervised the Cuban business of the 
Continental. In October, 1922, Mr. Max- 
son became vice-president of the Amer 
ican Eagle. 

Hill’s Broad Legal Training 


Lamar Hill was born in Atlanta in 
1885; educated in the public schools and 
the University of Georgia; was admitted 
to the bar in Atlanta in 1905 and won 
success as a lawver. He served as spe 
cial assistant to the Attorney General 
of Georgia in the important case of 
Georgia against the Tennessee Copper 
Co. and the Duckworth Copper & Sul 
phur Iron Co., Ltd., before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the state. In Au- 
gust, 1917, he entered the Second Of- 
ficer’s training camp at Ft. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, was commissioned captain of 
infantry in the Officers Reserve Corps 
and assigned to duty at Camp Jackson, 
S. C., leaving for France from that point. 


He was promoted to Major Adjutant 
General, and Lieutenant Colonel Ad- 
jutant General and was Adjutant 
General of the 8lst Division. He 


served for a time as special assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States in the case of the United States 
vs. American Sugar Refining Co. and was 
engaged in general law practice in New 
York City, when in January, 1922, he be- 
came counsel for the America Fore Com- 
panies, later becoming assistant secre- 
tary and counsel, secretary and counsel. 


Clarke Once With Tariff Association 


George A. Clarke is from Georgia. On 
leaving military school in Atlanta he en- 
tered the local business in that city. 
Subsequently he became affiliated with 
the Southeastern Tariff Association, first 
in Atlanta and later in Norfolk, fol- 
lowing which he entered the employ of 
the Queen in its Southern Department. 
In March, 1900, he came to New York 
as underwriter for the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Imperial, and in June, 1902, 
for the Home. In April, 1917, he became 


assistant secretary of the Home, and in 
January, 1921, secretary, which place he 


left in December, 1921, to become secre- 
tary of the Continental in charge of its 
New York City business. 


Careers of Grover and Dooley 


O. F. Grover was born in Connecticut. 
His first work was that of office boy with 
the Hartford Fire, in 1893. For several 
years he acted as examiner for Egleston 
& Prescott, general agents in Atlanta. 
In July, 1910, he became affiliated with 
the Fidelity-Phenix as examiner for 
several Southern States. In January, 
1916, he was placed in charge of the 
Southern Department of the American 
Eagle and made agency superintendent 
for the Continents ul in March, 1918; as- 
sistant secretary in October, 1918, and 
secretary in December, 1922. 

William F. Dooley, secretary, started 
his insurance career in 1899 with George 
O. Carpenter & Sons of Boston, general 
agents for the St. Paul. He successively 
became loss clerk, general agency man- 
ager and special agent for the entire 
New England field for that company. 
In March, 1913, he joined the American 
Kagle staff as special agent, covering at 
various times the entire New England 
field, for a while supervising in addi- 
tion the Continental's business in Bos- 
ton. In November, 1921, he was placed 
in charge of the New York and New 
England business of the Continental as 
agency superintendent and in November, 
1922, made assistant secretary, and in 
Novembe -r, 1923, secretary. 


Gallagher, Armour and Massachusetts 
Tech Man 


Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary, was 
born in Dansville, N. Y., in 1890. After 
public school education in Cincinnati, fol- 
lowed by graduation from St. Xavier 
College of that city, he entered Armour 
Institute, Chicago, and later Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
from which school he graduated in 1912 
with a degree in electrical engineering. 
After a short time with the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, and the 
Central Illinois Public Service Co., he 
started his insurance career in the West- 
ern Department of the Aetna (Fire) In- 
surance Company. He later became 
automobile special agent for that com- 
pany and in 1914 special agent for Ohio, 
with headquarters at Columbus. In 1918 
he entered the Navy, where he was com- 
missioned Ensign, Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, Division of Aeronautics. Fol- 
lowing the armistice he entered the em- 
ploy of the America Fore Companies as 
manager of the Business Development 
Department. He was made assistant sec- 
retary in April, 1922. He has been in 
charge of the brokerage department and 
a number of specialty departments. 

Herbert W. Grindal, after leaving high 
school in Brooklyn, became connected 
with the Equitable Life and later with 
the New England National Bank and the 
Commonwealth Trust Co. of Boston. 
In 1917 he went with the O’Bannon Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of artificial 
leather, as auditor and assistant treasurer. 
In 1920 he became associated with Ab- 
bott & Company of Boston as treasurer, 
and in 1921 with the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Co. In 
September, 1922, he joined the America 
Fore organization in the financial depart- 
ment and in June, 1924, was made assist- 
ant secretary. 

Hall, Swan, Derby, Christensen and Emes 

Vernon Hall, secretary in charge of 


losses, was born in North Carolina. He 
graduated from University of South 


(Continued on page 19) 
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He had a fear of Fire. 
merchant who did business in a large 
way and the stocks he carried were 


He was a 


most valuable. He was well insured 
against fire, and long lines of a 
sprinkler system covered his stock 
rooms and counters. He adopted all 
modern methods to prevent fire from 
destroying his valued holdings. 


But he had never realized how in- 
adequate was the protection on his 
business until a Home agent ex- 
plained to him the need for such kinds 
of insurance as Sprinkler Leakage, 


Use and Occupancy and other forms 
of business insurance. 


He was sold on the idea and the 
agent sold the insurance. 


This agent’s case carries the 
thought that right in your town, 
even in your own fire insurance files, 
there are lines waiting to be written 
on various forms of business insur- 
ance. Why not get them? 


A policy in The Home Insurance 
Company of New York provides 
the protection of the Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company 
in America. 
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N. Y. Dept. Now An 
Interrogation Point 


SHOOTS OUT MANY QUERIES 





Investigating Many Angles of Business; 
Puzzling Questions for Brok- 
ers Too 





The New York Insurance Department 
has suddenly become a great, big interro- 
gation point and its attitude, especially 
as it relates to fire insurance happen- 
ings, is the Missouri one of “Show Me.” 
Insurance organizations of many kinds 
are being asked a great many questions 
about their business; there are numerous 
hearings at the department at some of 
which brokers are on the grill; and 
there is a constant procession of insur- 
ance men coming to the department 
ready to give information. Much of the 
initiative is coming from the Rating Bu- 
reau, the head of which is C. G. Smith, 
and the superintendent is in close touch 
with every move. 

The brokers’ department of the Insur- 
ance Office has gotten busy by changing 
its renewal form blank for brokers’ 
licenses. Imagine the feeling in broker- 
age offices when they looked at the new 
blank and found on it these two ques- 
tions. Just how to answer them is a 
problem: 

Have you, since January 1, 192.., acted as 
agent for Lloyds, London, or any other un- 
authorized insurer in the transaction of the busi- 
nesg of insurance within this state or directly 
or indirectly, on behalf of another, applied for 
insurance with Lloyds, London, or any other 
unauthorized insurer, negotiated for such insur- 
ance, placed risks therewith, delivered policies 
or collected premiums there WE cnbcciunccoess 


so, give all facts in connection therewith 


Have you, since January 1, 192.., directly or 
indirectly, either by sharing commissions or in 
any manner whatsoever, paid or allowed, or 
offered to pay or allow, an assured, or an em- 
ployee of an assured, any rebate from the pre- 
mium specified in a policy issued such assured? 
iugacusianes so, give all facts in connection 
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OUT OF HULL SYNDICATES 





North British Group, Albert Ullmann 
Underwriter, Withdraws on Dec. 15; 
Four Companies Involved 


The North British & Mercantile group 
of companies, including in addition to 
the North British, the Commonwealth, 
Mercantile and Pennsylvania, have 
withdrawn, as of December 15, from the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates, 
writing hull insurance. Albert Ullmann, 
one of the most conservative marine 
underwriters in the New York market, 
is underwriter for the North British 
group, which went into the marine in- 
surance game only a few years ago. No 
reasons have been ascribed publicly to 
the withdrawal of these four companies 
from the Syndicates. Their percentages 
will probably be absorbed by. the large 


‘number of companies remaining in the 
Syndicates. 





AUTO CREDITORS GET CHECKS 


Checks to creditors of the defunct 
Cadillac Automobile Insurance Company 
of Detroit will be mailed out, starting 
this week, according to Leonhard T. 
Hands, state insurance commissioner and 
receiver for the concern, following action 
late last week of Judge Leland W. Carr 
of Ingham County Circuit Court, in 
granting the petition of the receiver 
asking that he be permitted to distribute 
the assets of the company. The court 
ruled 83 1/3 per cent to be a proper basis 
for settlement with creditors, expense of 
settling all accounts and finally winding 
up the company’s affairs, being expected 
to use up the remainder of the available 
resources, 











Every Policy 
a certificate of integrity 
a guarantee of service 


a satisfactory security 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 





EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H,. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
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Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
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COMPANIES 











Kenlon’s Thrilling 
Equitable Fire Story 


MEN SAVED FROM DEATH 





Retells History of a Blaze That Took 
All of Resource and Strength of De- 
partment to Beat 





Robert Louis Stevenson could not have 
written a more intriguing story of ad- 
venture than the story of the Equitable 
Building Fire, told by Chief Kenlon of 
the New York Fire Department in the 
Herald Tribune of Sunday. That his- 


toric fire, always on the verge of a 
conflagration, began in a sixty mile an 
hour gale on January 9, 1912, the loca- 
tion being at Cedar, Nassau, Pine and 
Broadway. A number of people lost 
their lives. This incident is merely one 
of a series told by Chief Kenlon in his 
story of the fire: 


“Scarcely had the unfortunate creatures who 
had jumped from the roof been removed to the 
street, when Fire Commissioner Johnson told me 
that he had been informed that there were men 
imprisoned in the vaults on the Broadway side. 
The windows of these vaults were protected by 
bars of iron two inches in thickness, and were 
inset at such close intervals that no human 
body could possibly pass. 

“T soon found that this information was cor- 
rect, for there, caught in a fiery prison, were 
three men; two living, pinned down by broken 
floor joists, and one dead, killed by a falling 
beam. With a raging fire behind them, a rag- 
ing fire over them, heavy iron bars in front, and 
broken and tottering walls on every side, their 
predicament was a terrible one. 

“Save them, save them,’ was the cry from 
men who stood at a distance. But this seemed 
to be impossible. I directed two companies with 
sledges and other heavy tools to try and wrench 
the bars. In addition, though scarcely to be 
mentioned in comparison with these precious 
lives, there was a billion dollars’ worth of se- 
curity in the vaults, and the fire threatened 
both with speedy destruction. 

“Fully realizing the gravity of the conditions, 
and wishing to obtain a better view of the situa- 
tion, I took the elevator to the eighteenth floor 
of the Trinity Building directly across Broad- 
way. When I reached the front window over- 
looking the Equitable an awe-inspiring scene 
met my gaze. 

“Beneath me lay a seething, boiling cauldron. 
The very earth seemed to vomit forth flames 
and send up from its depths mammoth tongues 
of fire. Parts of chairs, desks and boards were 
being hurled like pebbles 500 feet into the air. 
Only the pen of Dante or the brush of Veresh- 
chagin could do it justice. 

“But the question for me to decide was 
whether the Broadway front would hold, or 
whether it would collapse, burying the entombed 
men and the companies trying to effect their 
rescue. After careful survey I determined that 
the walls would stand, but to insure this I 
ordered that a strong stream of water from the 
Trinity Building be employed to reduce the ex- 
pansion by forcing the fire back at this point. 

“Now began the battle for life and treasure. 
Hack saws were procured, and for almost an 
hour Engineer Larke, assisted by Rankin, Henry 
and others, sawed at the bars, while great 
masses of stone fell from the upper stories 
around the workers. One great fragment re- 
bounded and struck Larke in the back, almost 
paralyzing him. Rankin now took the hack saw 
and cut through the remaining bars, so that 
ropes could be attached and the opening suf- 
= enlarged to admit the passage of a 


“One of the men was taken out suffering 
from smoke, exposure and shock. But the 
other cried, ‘For God’s sake don’t leave me, my 
arm is fast!’ Upon examination it was found 
that his arm was pinned across the back of the 
dead man by two iron beams, and for fifteen 
minutes Henry and his comrades, using crow- 
bars, pried and pulled, assisted by the man him- 
self, before his release was effected.” 





TO CHANGE FARM BUSINESS 


The Connecticut Fire has changed its 
western farm business by deciding to 
decentralize that department January 1, 
1925. The farm department is now lo- 
cated in Chicago with Webb M. Elliott 
as manager and J. V. Richards as assist- 
ant manager. The new scheme will pro- 
vide for a number of general agents or 
managers in charge of one state or more 
states together. These agents will re- 
port to a nearby department. Through 
this process, according to Fred. W. Bow- 
ers, vice-president of the Connecticut, 
the company will be able to be in closer 
contact with its agents. 





MOVES BROOKLYN OFFICE 

The North British & Mercantile has 
removed its Brooklyn office from 146 
Montague Street to 152 Montague Street. 
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FOUNDATION STONES OF 


AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


A SERIES OF DOCUMENTS PLAYING 
IMPORTANT PARTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 





Declaration of Rights and Grievances of the Colonists in America 
October 7th, 1765 


The members of this congress, sincerely devoted, 
with the warmest sentiments of affection and duty 
to his majesty’s person and government, inviolably 
attached to the present happy establishment of the 
protestant succession, and with minds deeply im- 
pressed by a sense of the present and impending 
misfortunes of the British colonies on this continent ; 
having considered as maturely as time would permit, 
the circumstances of said colonies, esteem it our 
indispensable duty to make the following declara- 
tions, of our humble opinions, respecting the most 
essential rights and liberties of the colonists, and of 
the grievances under which they labor, by reason of 
several late acts of parliament. 


Ist. That his majesty’s subjects in these colonies, 
owe the same allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, 
that is owing from his subjects born within the realm, 
and all due subordination to that august body, the 
parliament of Great Britain. 


2nd. That his majesty’s liege subjects in these 
colonies are entitled to all the inherent rights and 
privileges of his natural born subjects within the 
kingdom of Great Britain. 


3rd. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom 
of a people, and the undoubted rights of Englishmen, 
that no taxes should be imposed on them, but with 
their own consent, given personally, or by their 
representatives. 


4th.. That the people of these colonies are not, and 
from their local circumstances, cannot be represented 
in the house of commons in Great Britain. 


5th. That the only representatives of the people 
of these colonies, are persons chosen therein, by them- 
selves; and that no taxes ever have been, or can be 
constitutionally imposed on them, but by their respec- 
tive legislatures. ‘ 


6th. That all supplies to the crown, being free gifts 
of the people, it is unreasonable and inconsistent with 
the principles and spirit of the British constitution, 
for the people of Great Britain to grant to his majesty 
the property of the colonists. 


“With every AMERICAN 


tomorrow is secure.” 











7th. That trial by jury is the inherent and in- 
valuable right of every British subject in these 
colonies. 

8th. That the late act of parliament, entitled, an 
act for granting and applying certain stamp duties, 
and other duties in the British colonies and plantations 
in -America, &c., by imposing taxes on the inhabitants 
of these colonies, and the said act, and several other 
acts, by extending the jurisdiction of the courts of 
admiralty beyond its ancient limits, have a manifest 
tendency to subvert the rights and liberties of the 
colonists. 

9th. That the duties imposed by several late acts 
of parliament, from the peculiar circumstances of 
these colonies, will be extremely burthensome and 
grievous, and from the scarcity of specie, the payment 
of them absolutely impracticable. 

10th. That as the profits of the trade of these 
colonies ultimately centre in Great Britain, to pay for 
the manufactures which they are obliged to take 
from thence, they eventually contribute very largely 
to all supplies granted there to the crown. 

llth. That the restrictions imposed by several late 
acts of parliament, on the trade of these colonies, will 
render them unable to purchase the manufactures of 
Great Britain. 

12th. That the increase, prosperity and happiness 
of these colonies, depend on the full and free enjoy- 
ment of their rights and liberties, and an intercourse, 
with Great Britain, mutually affectionate and ad- 
vantageous. 

13th. That it is the right of the British subjects in 
these colonies, to petition the king or either house of 
parliament. 

Lastly, That it is the indispensable duty of these 
colonies to the best of sovereigns, to the mother 
country, and to themselves, to endeavor, by a loyal 
and dutiful address to his majesty, and humble appli- 
cation to both houses of parliament, to procure the 
repeal of the act for granting and applying certain 
stamp duties, of all clauses of any other acts of 
parliament, whereby the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
is entended as aforesaid, and of the other late acts for 
the restriction of the American commerce. 


Reprinted by THe AMERICAN 
INSURANCE Co. of Newark, N. J. 
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NOTE—Entire Insurance District 
is within the circle. 


All 100% Light USABLE Space 


Special construction with extra high ceilings, a maximum number of huge 
long spans and minimum obstructive columns in conjunction 
with frontage on three streets, has enabled us to plan the highly appointed 

IDEAL BUSINESS HOME 


FULL FLOORS OF 3,200 TO 9,100 SQ. FT.—EQUIVALENT TO 
VASTLY LARGER FLOORS IN THE USUAL BUILDING. 


Fred T. Ley & Co., Builders Shreve & Lamb, Architects 
19 West 44th Street 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CHARLES B. VAN VALEN, INC., Renting Agents 


Beekman 6000 
Brokers Protected 


THE BUILDING WITHOUT THE 
SQUARE FOOT FALLACY 




















GIFTS FOR CLARKE 


Local Departments of Continental, Fidel- 

ity-Phenix and American Eagle 

Join In Tribute 

Representatives of the local depart- 
ments of the America Fore Companies 
joined in a spontaneous “good bye-good 
luck” scene in the office of George A. 
Clarke, local department manager of the 
Continental, when it became known that 
he was to have charge hereafter of the 
Middle Department and be stationed on 
the twenty-third floor. He is one of the 
America Fore officers who figure in the 
changes announced on another page of 
this issue. About fifty from the local 
departments were present and gave Mr. 
Clarke some chrysanthemums and a 
fountain pen. 


Northern of tee York Shows 
Good Financial Statement 


The financial condition of the Northern 

of ‘New York, as shown in the report of 
an examination by the New York Insurance 
Department as of June 30, 1924, is con- 
sidered highly Satisfactory. The report 
shows that on that date the company had 
admitted assets of $3,908,025. Its out- 
standing liabilities, which included a _ re- 
serve of for unearned premiums of $1,875,- 
833 and for losses in process of adjustment 
of $102,169, amounted to $2,011,398, leav- 
ing a net surplus of $896,626 above the 
$1,000,000 capital, or a surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,896,626. 
_ The six months’ business of the Northern 
is shown to have amounted to $1,026,619 
total income, of which $933,170 was net 
Premiums and $91,819 interest on invest- 
ments. Expenditures for the first half of 
the year were $1,069,657 of which $558,081 
was for net losses paid, $338,105 for com- 
missions, $50,000 for dividends to stock- 
holders, and the balance for minor items 
of expenses, including $48,000 -for taxes 
and fees and $42,400 for adjustment of 
book value of securities. 


CASH BALANCE OF $23,990 
Annual Financial ‘Repent of National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; 
Receipts, $127,782 
The National Association of Insurance 


Agents has made public its financial 
statement for the year ending August 
31, 1924. During the fiscal year there 


were cash receipts of $127,782, of which 
$43,538 came from advertising contracts 
in the “American Agency Bulletin.” 
Expenditures were $103,791, the publish- 
ing, printing and mailing of the Bulletin 
costing $37,189. 


HOSTILE TO NEW TAX PLAN 


Insurance companies’ of 
which are fighting a 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association to 
increase the tax on foreign insurance 
companies aperating here because they 
see in the plan a certain boost of the 
taxes they must pay in other states due 
to retaliatory laws will not be alone in 
their fight on the measure, developments 
of the past week indicate. The scheme, 
which is in the form of initiatory peti- 
tions asking a straight three per cent 
levy on the business of non-Michigan 
companies and an increase in inherit- 
ance taxes also in order to add to the 
primary school fund about $6,000,000 an- 
nually, has already drawn the fire of the 
Michigan State Real Estate Association, 
Leonhard T. Hands, state insurance com- 
missioner, and the Lansing Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Michigan 
proposal of the 





CLOUGH MAKES TALK 

Allen E. Clough, secretary of the Loss 
Committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “The Reason For Extension of 
Committee Territory in the Suburban 
Field and System Expected To Be Used” 
at a meeting of the Suburban New York 
Field Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
on Monday noon. R. E. Harper is 
president of the club; F. W. Calhoun, 
secretary. 


WALLACE REID DIRECTOR 

Wallace Reid, one of the highest type 
of men in the local agency business and 
a leader in that field, has been elected 
a director of the American of Newark. 
Mr. Reid represents the company in 
New York City. 

BARBOUR BACK FROM WEST 

Robert P. Barbour, head of the West- 
ern Department of the North British & 
Mercantile and allied companies, has re- 
turned from a long Western trip. 





TOO MANY LOSSES FOR COMPANY 

The heaviest fire loss in its history the 
past year is given as cause for the action 
of the board of directors of the North- 


_western Mutual Insurance Company of 


Juneau, Wis., in dissolving the corpora- 
tion and merging with the Presidential 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company of 
Chicago. The decision to quit the in- 
surance field followed the levying of the 
only “assessment ever made in the com- 
pany ’s twelve } years of existence. 





America Fore _ 


(Continued from page 15) 


1905 
in Schenec- 


Carolina and commenced work in 
with the General Electric Co. 
He later spent a year with a con- 
sulting engineering firm in New York 
and after that in the electrical contract- 
ing business in Athens, Ga. On January 
1, 1909, he entered the employ of the 
Continental as inspector, and on January 
1, 1911, became special agent for Georgia. 
On April 1, 1921, he was brought to the 
home office as general adjuster. 

Charles E. Swan, treasurer, was born 
in Brooklyn, went with the Phenix of 
Brooklyn in 1895 as clerk in the loss de- 
partment, and in 1910 became cashier of 
the Fidelity-Phenix. In 1911 he was 
transferred to the Continental as cashier, 
from which position in July, 1921, he was 
taken to become auditor of the three 
companies. 

John G. Derby, assistant secretary, was 
born in 1880 in Newport, R. I. His first 
work was railroad work in connection 
with the Maine Central. Later on he 
became interested in fire prevention 
work and joined the engineering depart- 
ment of the America Fore Companies as 
field engineer in December, 1912. In 
1914 he was brought to the Home Of- 
fice as examiner in the engineering de- 
partment. Two years later he was sent 
to New England as special agent for the 
Fidelity-Phenix with headquarters’ in 
Boston, from which place he was brought 


tady. 


to the Home Office in 1923 as agency 
superintendent of the Fidelity-Phenix 
supervising the Middle Department. 


Christensen was born in 
Greenwich, Conn., in 1894. His first work 
was with the London & Lancashire as 
office boy in their Hartford office in 1910. 
In 1916 he was made examiner. During 
the world war Mr. Christensen served 
with the Yankee Division throughout 
their entire campaign in France and 
came out of the service as a second lieu- 
tenant. After the war Mr. Christensen 
became special agent for the Automobile 
Insurance Co. in New York State and 
in 1921 was made special agent for the 
American Eagle in Connecticut. On 
January Ist, 1924, he was brought into 
the home office as agency superintendent 
for the American Eagle, supervising the 
business of the Middle Department. 
William H. Emes is a native New 
Yorker. His entire business career has 
been spent with the America Fore Com- 
panies. He succeeded Ernest Sturm in 
1898 as office boy in the loss depart- 
ment. In 1905 he was transferred to the 
Unearned Department and in 1911 made 
assistant chief clerk of the Continental. 
In 1912 he became chief clerk of the 
Continental and the Fidelity Under- 
— rs and in 1915 also of the American 


Frank A, 


Eagle. In 1916 he became assistant to 
the auditor and later assistant auditor 
of the three companies. 
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New John St. Building 
Has Fine Location 


AREA OF 10,200 SQUARE FEET 


Property Acquired by Fred T. Ley 
Through Charles B. Van Valen, Inc.; 
Plenty of Street Fronts 

A survey of the insurance district with 
reference to demand for office space and 
the available supply was made recently 
by Charles B. Van Valen, Inc., the real 
estate concern which has been largely 
identified with many important sales and 
leases in the New York insurance dis- 
trict, in connection with plans for the 
new insurance building to be erected on 
property fronting on John, Gold and 
Platt Streets, and it was found that there 
was a great unsatisfied demand for large 
floor space especially for ground floor 
space. The present needs of companies 
and large brokers for such space far 
exceeds the supply. What space is 
available is in small units and generally 
located in poorly tighted, non-fireproof 
and inferior buildings. 

The location of the new building is 
excellent for insurance offices and will 
cover the properties now known as 80 to 
88 John Street, 29 to 31 Gold Street, and 


25 Platt Street. This property was ac- 
quired through Charles B. Van Valen, 
Inc., by Fred T. Ley from the executors 
and heirs of the late Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore. The area is about 
10,200 sq. it. The obstacles which have 
been in the way of providing such a 


building, at a rental which prospective 
tenants would consider reasonable, are 
the high land values, expensive construc- 
tion, and lack of suitable plots centraily 
located. 

After consideration was given to other 
available plots in or near the district, 
this plot was selected as offering the best 
possibilities for the construction of a 
building having plenty of light and air, 
protected by street fronts, sufficient 
ground floor space to 9 accommodate the 
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requirements of upper floor tenants, and 
especially, on account of its shape and 
size, for the development of a floor plan 
which would provide large areas with no 
waste space at a rental sotnewhat below 


the market rate for the best space in 
the highest class buildings in the dis- 
trict. 


Recent business conditions have caused 
large organizations to economize dras- 
tically in space during the past few years. 
With better business in sight, many of 
them find themselves confronted with the 
necessity of providing for their im- 
mediate and future needs. As a result 
of such conditions, some of the large 
companies have been obliged to find 
quarters in other remote districts and in 
order to offset the additional inconve- 
nience of maintaining other local depart- 
ments separately, also the increased ex- 
pense of executive, liaison and numerous 


other items to rent such spaces in in- 
terior buildings at correspondingly lower 
sq. ft. rates. 


NEW AGENTS’ COMMITTEES 





Giberson, Colonel Walker Taylor, C. B. 


Smith, De Van, Calhoun and Har- 
rington Made Chairmen 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents announces this week the appoint- 
ment of standing committees other than 
the executive and conference committees 
which have already been functioning for 
sometime. The South has captured half 
the chairmanships of these new commit- 
tees; Colonel Walker Taylor, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., continning as head of the 
legislative committee; R. P. De Van, 
Charleston, W. Va., chairman of the im- 
portant grievance committee; and W. E. 
Harrington, Atlanta, Ga., heading the 
casualty and surety committee. William 
B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis., who had 
a leading part in the recent annual con- 
vention in his city, is chairman of the 
fire prevention committee; J. A. Giber- 
son, Alton, Ill, heads the finance com- 


mittee; and Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, 
Mich., leads the membership committee. 

Following are the new committees with 
their complete personnel: 


Finance Committee 
J. A, Giberson, Chairman, Alton, IIL 
Col, E. Goodwyn, Emporia, Va. 
Fred B. Ayer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Legislative Committee 
en Me Walker Taylor, Chairman, Wilming- 
ton, N. 
1: S. Williams, 3d, Yazoo City, Miss. 
J. Bundenthal, Dayton, Ohio. 
pean Bird, Wilmington, Del. 
William H. ills, Bennington, Vt. 
j. D. Miltenberger, Muncie, Ind. 
james B. Leedom, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert M. Evans, ‘Des Moines, Ia. 
G. M. Seay, Dallas, Texas. 
Albert R. Menard, Macon, Ga. 
Charles W. Thornburg, Huntington, W. Va. 


Membership Committee 


Clyde B. Smith, Chairman, Lansing, Mich. 
E. F. Abernethy, South Bend, Ind. 
John A. Dalzell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. Carter, Baltimore, Md. 
hee D. Warner, Fargo, N. D. 
ames Rogers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Miss Julia Hindman, Nashville, Tenn. 
James W. Cook, Providence, R. I 
August Stearns, New London, Conn. 
Will S. Thompson, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Roscoe C. Alexander, Omaha, Neb. 
Fred M. Burton, Galveston, Texas. 
C. A. Ricks, Martinez, Cal. 


Grievance Committee 
R. P. De Van, Chairman, 201 Union Bldg., 
Va. 


Chi ye ston-Kanawha, 
Edward H. Warner, Buffalo, Ns Xs 
Topeka, Kan. 


Charles G. Blakely, Jr. 

Ivan E. Lang, Waterville, Me. 
Thomas F. Southgate, Durham, N, C. 
L. M. Pinckney, Charleston, S. C. 
Fred C. Odell, Greensboro, N. C. 
C. P. Walford, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

E. B. Dunning, Duluth, Minn. 

Craig Belk, Houston, Texas. 

Fred R. Smith, Haverhill, Mass. 


Fire Prevention and Conservation Committee 


William B. Calhoun, Chairman, 372 Farwell 

Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Casualty and Surety Committee 

W. E. Harrington, Chairman, 202 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

P. B. Hosmer, Chicago, III. 

H. H. Thornton, Pensacola, Fla. 

J. A. Duckworth, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

J. Henry McManus, Hartford, Conn. 

Stanley Lachman, ‘Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Byron Conklin, Newark, N. 
Biddle, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
Coart, Seattle, Wash. 


Charles H. 
John C. 
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At the beginning of this year we 
investments, and as is readily noted from the present quotations, the market enhancement in value in many of 
justified our beliefs in the future possibilities 
Accordingly, we give below for comparison the quotations for these stocks as of January 7th, 1924, and as of 


these securities has fully 
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Insurance Stocks As Investments 


January 7th, 1924 





value of fire insurance stocks as 


of these stocks as investments. 
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BID ASKED BID 
oe ames 36 
218 225 242 

92 95 100 
117 124 137 
125 130 140 
700 750 1080 
247 255 267 

83 90 150 
354 360 363 
145 152 180 

50 56 90 

64 70 100 

37 40 41 

38 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Our weekly quotation list will be sent weekly upon request. 


J. K. RICE, 


NEW YORK 


JR., & CO. 


ASKED 
40 


44 
45 


From the above you will recognize the market enhancement and we think there are still future possibilities for those who 
might consider these stocks at the current levels. 
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Too Much Star Chamber 
In Insurance Confabs 


GALLAGHER TO EXAMINERS 





America Fore Man Says Agents Should 
Have a Look In On Some Confer- 
ences; Public Also 





Vincent L. Gallagher of the America 
Fore Companies, was the speaker be- 
fore the Examiners’ Association of New 
York on Tuesday nigh,t chosing for his 
subject, “Co-operation.” Mr. Gallagher 
said that there was too much unintelli- 
gent co-operation in insurance and too 


little based above all on broad view- 
points. He said in part: 

“An association is formed, be it called 
a Union, a Bureau, a Conference, an 
Association, an Exchange or a Rating 
Organization and the sage leaders forti- 
fied with the knowledge that their de- 
cisions are to be enforced by the joint 
activities of all members, adopt a set of 
rules and regulations that govern us in 
all our underwriting. Did you ever hear 
of an agent ‘sitting in’ on such a confer- 
ence? Did you ever know an assured, 
the man who pays the bill, being given 
the chance to tell his side of the story? 
Co-operation, like charity, begins at 
home, and also like charity it should ex- 
tend beyond. Only recently we have 
listened to the protests of the depart- 
ment store men against their forced use 
of a manadatory use and occupancy form 
that failed signally to give them what 
they needed. And that, to my mind, is 
the most important problem facing insur- 
ance today, the problem of providing for 
the purchaser of insurance a contract 
that meets his needs while retaining the 
safeguards that the company requires. 
In but few cases does the dissatisfied 
assured voice his protests to the insur- 
ance man. Rarely do we find a case 
such as the complaints registered by the 
department store men against the U. & 
O. form. 

“There are too many of our bootleg 
insurance companies ready to handle his 
problems in a sympathetic and _intelli- 
gent way and selfish co-operation be 
damned. We need more individual un- 
derwriting, backbone, willingness to say 
no and fewer attempts to substitute rule 
book underwriting backed up by associa- 
tion agreements and appeals to state 
authorities to legislate us into using com- 
mon sense. 

“Don’t let us prostitute a glorious 
principle like co-operation to selfish ends. 
Don’t let us pass by the fact that insur- 
ance demands two parties, a buyer as 
well as a seller. Don’t let us fool our- 
selves into believing that we know it all, 
about insurance, that the man who pays 
the premium, the same who needs our 
money when his loss comes shouldn’t 
have something to say about what he is 
to buy.” 





American Equitable 
Assurance Company 


of New York 


Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company 


of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance 


Underwriters 

of New York 

LARGE CAPACITY UPON AC- 
CEPTABLE BUSINESS 

FIRE—TORNADO — SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—CIVIL COMMOTION 
—RIOT AND EXPLOSION IN- 

SURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRE- 
SENTED TERRITORY 


Apply Home Office, 92 William 
Street, New York 





Greensboro, N. C., Agents Quit 
Firemen’s and Northwestern 
Following affirmative action by the 
local board of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, on the Milwaukee declaration of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, local agents in that city for the 
Firemen’s of Newark and the North- 
western National of Milwaukee, belong- 
ing to the local board, resigned those 
companies. 
THE TWO HARTFORD CLUBS 
At the annual election of the Two 
Hartford Clubs, the social organization 
of the men of the Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford A. & I., the following officers 
were elected to take office January 2, 
1925 and serve for a year. 
President—J. W. Longnecker, adver- 
tising manager. First-vice-president—A. 
W. Spauling, assistant advertising man- 
ager. Second vice-president—J. O. Lum- 
mus, superintendent of the judical bond 
department of the Hartford Fire. Sec- 
retary—J. J. Rourke, underwriter for 
the Hartford A. & I. Treasurer—Arthur 
Tyrol, underwriting department of the 
Hartford Fire. Historian—C. B. Edwards, 
superintendent brokerage department 
Hartford Fire. 
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Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 1924 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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Capital $500,000 Surplus $700,000 
AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 
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A Sign of Safety 


IGH it stands, a silent sentinel. An outward symbol of the effective protection 

afforded by an automatic sprinkler system. Beneath, throughout the building, 
every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious outbreak of fire. Night and 
day, in and out of working hours, there is constant vigil. 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high grade insurance risks and lower 


insurance rates result from proper installation. 


For experience has demonstrated the 


value of the automatic sprinkler in reducing the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff—at your command on all Fire Prevention mat- 
ters—can render a definite rate and engineering service on sprinkler installations. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


SO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


PAUL L. HAID, President 
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Strike Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance 


ROPERTY-OWNERS, every- by rioters and mob violence. Ex- 
where, need Strike, Riot and plosion Insurance is often added to 
Civil Commotion Insurance. It is a this policy making it as complete a 


cover as seems possible against the 


class of insurance that appeals to a s 
unknown future. 


wide circle of successful business men ; 
Our agents have found that selling 
Strike, Riot and Civil Commotion In- 
surance to their clients extends their 
At a very low cost, insurance may “protective service” and brings new 
be secured against the damage caused accounts to their books. 


because it guards against the unex- 
pected loss. 


Agents of this Company are entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to 
increase their Specialty Line business. A distinctive service is being 
offered. Speak to our field representative about it! 


THE PALATINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Insuring Sugar Cane 
Against Fire Damage 


By a Writer in 


Announcement of the new sugar cane 
cover and insurance rates for the sea- 
son 1924-25 in Louisiana recalls with 
timely pertinence the attention of plant- 
ers to the fact that it is now possible 
for them to obtain insurance against 
damage to their cane crops by frost. 
Several of the fire insurance companies 
have been developing this form of crop 
protection in connection with similar 
insurance on citrus fruits and fruit trees, 
and frost insurance was written to a 
considerable extent in Louisiana last 
year. 


Twofold Protection Given 


According to the terms of the con- 
tracts offered this year, the 
must become effective by November 10. 
As explained by an insurance man who 
has been devoting his time for several 


years to developing this and _ similar 
forms of covers, the protection afforded 
by the sugar cane contract is twofold. 


insurance 


(1) The planter may insure against 
loss of expected tonnage in the field. 
When a stand of cane is damaged by 
frost it may be necessary to lower the 
knives several joints in order to make 
the cane shipped to the mill acceptable. 
The tonnage of the joints so topped may 
amount to a considerable fraction of the 
total crop. If severely damaged, the 
total shipment may be rejected by the 
mill as unsound, or may require to be 
which entails an addi- 
tional expense. During the last severe 
freeze certain mills, after rejecting ship- 
ments of cane as testing unsound under 


the definitions of the cane contract, 
ground the damaged cane under special 


topped further, 


agreement with the planter—at, of 
course, a greatly reduced price. The 
planter may by this insurance make 


certain that he shall receive at least the 
full cost of production and of delivery 
of his cane to the mill on every ton of 
his entire crop. 

It is to be noted that the insurance 
is based on cost of production plus cost 
of delivery to the mill, and not on sell- 
ing price. Selling price cannot be used 
as a basis for the reason that at the 
time the insurance is written, while the 
cane is still in the field, the selling price 
is impossible to determine, being fixed 
by the market quotation for raw sugar 
at the dates of shipments in the future. 
Since, however, the insurance is writ- 
ten after the making of the cane is com- 
pleted, the planter knows. approximately 
the cost of production, and this figure 
can be insured. The cost of cutting the 

cane and hauling it to the mill has yet 
to be incurred, of course, but this can 
also be approximated closely. 


Protection for the Mill 


(2) At almost every factory in Lou- 
isiana cane is purchased at an agreed 
amount per ton, without specification as 
to sucrose content or acidity. While 
the mill can, of course, refuse to accept 
badly damaged cane, it is generally the 
case that cane even slightly frosted 
shows either a distinct loss of sucrose 
or an increase above normal of acidity. 
A loss is thereby experienced either on 
account of the increased cost of manu- 
facture or the decreased output of sugar, 
or both. The mill owner, by insurance, 
can make certain of reimbursement 
should the cane fall below the standard 
of quality of the normal run of cane 
ground previdus to the freeze. 

Insurance authorities claim that this 


“Facts 


About Sugar” 


insurance is of particular value to the 
mill owning a considerable cane acre- 


age, since the mill can protect itself 
against loss in both its field and its 
manufacturing departments. Certain 


mills which purchase the greater part of 
their cane also look with favor on this 
insurance to cover two interests: their 
own and the planter’s, charging the 
planter a portion of the cost of insur- 
ance in payment for protection of his 
interest. 

Insurance under these contracts runs 
until January 31, 1925. It does not be- 
come effective until the premium has 
been actually paid to the agent. It does 
not apply to cane left standing on or 
after noon of December 25, nor to loss 
to roots or rattoons, nor for loss of ton- 
nage to windrowed cane from evapora- 
tion. The protection afforded is against : 
(1) loss of tonnage in the field; (2) loss 
of sucrose content or increase of acid- 
ity, as found by mill laboratory test. 

Insurance may be written per ton, for 
the actual cost of production per ton 
plus $1, which is assumed to be the cost 
of cutting and hauling; if a planter 
estimates his crop at 1,500 tons and his 
expenses have amounted to $7,500, his 
apparent cost of production is $5 a ton 
and his cane may be insured for $6 a 
ton. The planter is not, of course, 
compelled to insure for the maximum 
amount, but it is required that 100 per 
cent of the tonnage of an insured acre- 
age be insured. This may be made 
clearer by example: if a planter owns 
100 acres on which it is estimated that 
the cane amounts to 1,500 tons at a 
production cost of $5 a ton, he may not 
insure this cane for $3,000 unless it is 
stipulated that the maximum amount 
collectible per ton in case of loss is $2. 

The planter need not insure his entire 
crop. If he expects to harvest his stub- 
ble cane early, he may insure only his 
plant cane. Or he may insure only a 
part of his plant cane, but the cane so 
insured must be identified exactly by 
location and acreage at the time the 
policy is written. A planter having fifty 
acres of cane may not take out insur- 
ance on an unspecified ten acres with 
the intention of applying it to the last 
ten acres left standing in the course of 
the harvest. 

Adjustment under this form of policy 
is proportionate and not specific. The 
actual amount of insurance for which 
the policy is written, and for which the 
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Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
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the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 








E. N. Mathews, 
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assured pays premium, is based on the 
estimate of the tonnage which the acre- 
age covered will produce. If a loss 
occurs, the actual tonnage is ascertained. 
The amount harvested as sound cane is 
learned from the mill records. The ton- 
nage of cane abandoned in the field is 
calculated at the average yield per acre 
of similar cane previously cut and 
weighed. The tonnage lost by topping 
frosted cane is estimated by weighing 
the tops in an average acre, after burn- 
ing off the leaves. 


Actual Amount of Insurance 


There will practically always be a dis- 
crepancy between the estimated and the 
actual tonnage of a crop, therefore the 
actual amount of insurance per ton on 
which the adjustment is made is deter- 


mined by dividing the total insurance 
by the actual tonnage, arrived at as 
above. For instance, a planter estimates 


his crop at 1,000 tons. He insures it for 
$6 a ton and a policy is written for 
$6,000. A frost occurs by which 600 tons 
are destroyed. It is found that the 
actual tonnage is 800 instead of 1,000 
tons. It would be manifestly unfair to 
pay this planter only at the rate of $6 
a ton, for in that case he would have 
paid) premium for over-insurance of 
$1,200 on which there was no possibility 
of collecting. The adjustment would be 
made as follows: 600 tons (the amount 
of cane destroyed) is three-fourths of 
800, therefore he receives three-fourths 
of the total insurance, or $4,500. This 
would be at the rate of $7.50 per ton, 
since the assured has paid for that 
amount of cover. 

If, however, the total crop is found to 
be 1,200 tons, the assured is not entitled 
to collect at the rate of $6 a ton for the 
cane destroyed, since he has not paid 
premium for insurance at that rate on 
1,200 tons. The adjustment would then 
be: 600 equals one-half of a total crop 
of 1,200 tons; assured receives one-half 
of $6,000, or $3,000. 

Rates are from 3% to 7% 


The prime requisite of a successful 
salesman is to know his business. 


It is better to do one thing well than 
to do several things fairly well. 
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Sidelights on Recent 
Visitors from Britain 


BRIEF SKETCHES FROM LONDON 


Sir Arthur Worley, H. E. Southam, 
Norie-Miller, Hugh Lewis, David 
Heron, A. W. Wamsley, Pascoe- 

Rutter and F. Connew 





London, Nov. 20. 
year have so many prominent British in- 
surance men visited the United States as in 
1924. Some have made visits to their head 
offices in the States and others have 
traveled extensively, some even attending 
conventions. 

Probably Hugh Lewis, general manager 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, now 
on your side of the water, has traveled as 
extensively as any of the distinguished 
British underwriters. He is a very keen 
observer ; gets into close contact with many 
kinds of people, and upon the occasion of 
his last trip had dinner at the home of the 
late Henry Evans, whose fulminations 
against the British caused so much inter- 
est on this side. He even gave a page in- 
terview to a San Francisco paper, a copy 
of which was sent to several companies 
offices here by their representatives on the 
Coast. 


Probably in no recent 


Sir Arthur Worley, managing director 
of the North British & Mercantile, is back 
greatly pleased with the »ersonal and other. 
courtesies shown him in the United States, 
which culminated in a luncheon in_ his 
honor given at a club in lower New York 
City, the guests of the occasion being many 
insurance men of importance and the toast- 
master a representative of the America 
lore group of companies. Sir Arthur 
Worley is one of the most popular men in 
the business in his own country, and be- 
cause of his friendships made in many 
other places this popularity is anything 
but insular. Born in Manchester about 
fifty years ago he has worked his way 
from the bottom of the ladder by his own 
efforts. He was one of the excellent 
presidents of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. Sir Arthur Worley is true blue, 
never forgets his old friends and keeps a 
sense of humor at all times, as can be 
seen by noting the merry twinkle behind 
his spectacles. 

Another unusually clever insurance man 
who has returned from. America, and one 
who has had more than four decades of 
experience in the business, is F. Norie- 
Miller, who directs the destinies of the 
General Accident. Mr. Norie-Miller has 
made thirty-five trips to America, and he 
understands the resources, the possibilities 
and the psychology of your people as do 
few British insurance men. He speaks 
with some pride of the beautiful new 
building of the General which has been 
opened in Philadelphia. Felicitous as was 
his recent trip by reason of the encomiums 
poured on the company by the leading 
people of Philadelphia, it was made even 
more enjoyable by his traveling with two 
companions, both of whom are well-known 
figures on this side—Chairman Low of the 
General’s board, a shrewd and _ witty 
Scotch merchant, and Major General Sir 
John Hanbury Williams, marshal of the 
court of St. James. All were very much 
impressed by what they saw in the States 
and the people they met. By the way, as 
you Yankees say, when F. Norie-Miller 
started the company he had three assist- 
ants and now has a staff of 2,000 under 
his control. A wonderful company and a 
wonderful man. 

Dr. David Heron, M.A., D. Sc. the 
popular secretary of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident, was in the United States 
in the latter part of the summer. He is 
one of the few insurance men who have 
had the privilege of a University career 
before entering business. Despite his long 
experience with business in the mastery of 
which he has been so successful, there is 
still about him the atmosphere of a uni- 
versity man. He is held in widespread 
respect. 

Another strong figure here who made 
numerous friends while on his visit to the 
United States this year is H. E. Southam, 
manager of Norwich Union Fire and 


accident manager of the Phoenix. He is an 
old Ocean man, which company he left to 
go with the National General, later joining 
the General Accident, which he represented 
until he was induced to join the Norwich 
Union. A recognized authority on insur- 
ance, his counsel is frequently solicited in 
the best circles in the business. 

Paying a visit to your side is another of 
the great*figures in British underwriting, 
F. W. Pascoe-Rutter, of the London & 
Lancashire. He is not only an insurance 
man of the first rank but is one of the few 
of the top executives blessed with the 
literary gift, and once wrote a very read- 
able volume narrating a trip around the 
world, which he made and during which 
he was extensively entertained. 

Another visitor to the United States 
and a growing figure here in insurance is 
I’. Connew, of the Royal Exchange, who, 
the writer understands, is visiting many 
of the smaller as well as larger American 
cities in company with United States Man- 
ager Forbush. Mr. Connew knows world- 
wide conditions through direct contact. A. 
W. Wamsley. managing director of the 
Car & Genera! and accident manager of the 
Royal Exchange; and W. A. Hurst, man- 
ager of the Car & General, also visited the 
United States some weeks ago. Mr. 
Wamsley is an acknowledged expert on all 
classes of accident business, and while in 
the union has at least twice attended con- 
ventions of the casualty companies and 
casualty agents at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

These are not all the names of the 
visitors from this side during 1924, but 
will give some idea of their class and 
quality. : 


CAROLINA’S INVESTMENTS 





About 60 Per Cent. of Assets Are in 
North Carolina Securities; Company 
to Enter Number of States 


The Carolina Insurance Company was 
one of the first fire insurance companies 
to be chartered in North Carolina. The 
company was organized February 1, 1887. 
through the efforts of M. S. Willard, who 
was the author of the “Willard Bill” en- 


acted by the state legislature in 1899, 
creating the insurance department of 
North Carolina. FE. G. Snow is now 


president of the company. The capital 
stock of the company has been increased 
from $50.000 to $500,000 and all stock- 
holders of record as of February 16, 1924, 
subscribed and paid for their pro rata 
share before April 30, 1924. Each share 
was sold at twice the par value, with the 
result that $450,000 was added to the capi- 
tal stock and the same amount to the 
surplus. ’ 

It might be mentioned that of this $900,- 
000 new assets over 60% has been in- 
vested in North Carolina securities. These 
loans amounting to $126,400 are all on im- 
proved real estate in the cities of Wil- 
mington and Charlotte. More than 60% 
of the company’s assets are invested in 
North Carolina securities and as soon as 
the large amount now on deposit from the 
recently increased capital stock payments 
can be invested a larger percentage of the 
company’s funds will be shown to be in 
similar securities. In addition to these 
investments the company owns $138,150 of 
United States bonds. 

While the control of the company has 
been taken over by interests control'=~ 
the Home, the management of the home 
office remains the same. M. S. Willard is 
vice-president and secretary. E. M. 
Beerv, one of the assistant secretaries, will 
continue to manage its home office affairs 
at Wilmington, N. C. 

The increase of capital stock which 
brings the surplus as regards policvholders 
to an amount in excess of one million dol- 
lars opens up a large field. 

The officers are preparing to enter the 
company in a large number of states so 
that the Carolina may take advantaye of 
all the business that can come from these 
larger fire companies with which it is 
now affiliated. 





The Foreign and Domestic Credit 
Underwriters Bureau, Inc., New York 
City, insurance agents, has been chart- 
ered at Albany with a capital of 30,000 
shares non par value. 





The Profits Decision 





Reviewed for The Eastern Underwriter by 
Richards & Affeld, New York Lawyers 


The Appellate Division in the Second Department has handed down an opinion in 
the case of States Import ¢ Export Corporation against Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, construing the policy in suit which contained the form adopted by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, known as Profits and Commissions Form No. 1, rate 


same as stock. 


It may be of assistance in reading the opinion, which is given in full below, to 
have in mind the issues in the case as they were presented to the court at the trial. 

The plaintiff was engaged in the business of assorting, grading and baling rags 
which it bought from a variety of sources and which it sold for the most part to 
woolen manufacturers in New England. At the time of the fire it had been in busi- 
ness about five months, having taken over, as a corporation, a business which had 
previously been conducted by some of its officers or partners. It had sold during its 
corporate existence rags for which it had paid about $50,000 and for which it received 
gross about $60,000, and its claim as presented in the proofs of loss and in the com- 
plaint was that these transactions disclosed a profit of about 20 per cent., which 
rate of profit it was entitled to recover upon the cost price of the goods destroyed 


in the fire. 


The contention of the defendant was that the expenses of the business involved 
in sorting, grading and baling the goods and in selling them more than wiped out 
this gross profit, and that’ there being no net profit, the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover anything, and defendant further claimed that the conditions prevailing at 
the time of the fire, which occurred on July 21st, 1921, as regards selling prices, must 
govern and that the market then concededly being very low and selling prices be- 
ing less than plaintiff’s cost prices, for this reason also, there could be no recovery. 

Upon the trial the plaintiff abandoned the basis of claim set out in the complaint 
and sought to recover a much higher rate of profits based on higher prices pre- 


vailing some months after the fire. 


The Appellate Division held that the admission of evidence regarding higher prices 
prevailing at this later date was improper, and as to the other question involved, 
held that the form in use covered gross and not net profits, but that, as claimed by 
the defendant, such gross profits, if any, must be calculated upon prices prevail- 


ing at the date of the fire. 








The Decision 








The decision in Sates Import & Ex- 
port Corporation vs. Hartford Fire, de- 
livered by Justice Jaycox, follows: 


The plaintiff declared upon a policy of 
insurance issued by the defendant to the 
plaintiff, insuring it to an amount not 
exceeding $80,000, from June 21, 1921, 
at noon, to June 21, 1922, at noon, against 
all direct loss and damage by fire on 
profits on finished merchandise, sold or 
unsold, while contained in buildings sit- 
uate at Nos. 157-159 Atlantic Avenue, 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York. 
The manner in which the profits on said 
merchandise should be ascertained is 
provided for in a rider attached to said 
policy. I quote therefrom such pro- 
visions as are applicable: 


“If during the term of this policy such mer- 

chandise, or any portion thereof, shall be de- 
stroved or damaged by fire, this company shall 
be liable for its pro rata share of any loss of 
profits “ * * (to be ascertained as stated be- 
low) on such merchandise which may result from 
such fire, which loss shall not exceed the per- 
centage of damage shown by the final outcome of 
the adjustment of the loss on merchandise by 
companies insuring same, including result of any 
salvage hendling operations whether completed be- 
fore or after such adjustment: or, if there be no 
insurance on said merchandise, then by such 
ascertainment and estimate by the parties hereto 
as is provided for in the printed portion of this 
policy. 
“Loss of profits * * * shall not exceed the 
rercentage of loss on merchandise as finally ad- 
iusted nor the percentage or percentages of profits 
ne that would have been receivable by the 
insured on the date of the fire from the sale of 
the damaged merchandise in the ordinary course 
of the insured’s business. 

“Where the word ‘pronerty’ is used in this 
nolicy or clauses attached hereto, it is understood 
to mean * * * profits on the merchandise 


described.” 
The Fire: 


The plaintiff further alleged that on 
the 22nd day of July, 1921, while it was 
engaged in carrying on its business at 
the address given above, a fire occurred 
whereby a large quantity of finished mer- 
chandise owned by the plaintiff and con- 
tained in said premises was in part des- 
troyed and part damaged; that the stock 


of finished merchandise at the time of 
the fire was insured in various insurance 
companies and that the final outcome 
of the adjustment by the companies in- 
suring the same was the fixation of the 
value of said stock at $173,147.92; that 
the value of the merchandise destroyed 
or damaged by said fire was the sum of 
$95,000; that the percentage of loss was 
indicated by the ratio between the last 
two amounts; that but for the said fire 
the plaintiff would have received large 
profits on the merchandise destroyed and 
the profits receivable by the plaintiff on 
the date of the fire from the sale of 
the damaged merchandise in the ordi- 
nary course of the plaintiff's business 
would have amounted to the sum of $20,- 
729. The complaint then contains the 
usual formal allegations as to compliance 
with the conditions of the policy and 
alleges an error in the proofs of loss by 
which the loss was stated to be $19,- 
853.10, and demands judgment for the 
sum of $20,729. 


The answer of the defendant admits 
the issuance of the policy, the fire, the 
adjustment of the loss thereunder and 
denies the allegations as to profits. 


Personnel and Organization 


The plaintiff proved by its vice-presi- 
dent that he, his brother, and a Mr. 
Godfried are the only persons interested 
in the corporation; that prior to the 
organization of the corporation they 
were engaged in the same business which 
the corporation took over. They had 
conducted such business as a partnership 
since 1888. In their business they bought 
clippings of cloth from the cutting trade 
and also from dealers. These clippings 
were from ladies’ and men’s wear. They 
were assembled, separated into classes 
and then sold to textile concerns, which 
rewove them into cloth. The plaintiff 


was organized about January, 1921. At 
(Continued ow page 25) 
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Moral Hazards Still 


Bad in New York City 


REPORTS MADE ON CONDITIONS 





Fire Chief Hayes Says 30 P. C. of Fires 
In Congested District Are of 
Criminal Origin 





Thirty per cent. of the fires occurring 
in the congested district of New York 
City bounded by Canal and Thirty-fourth 
Streets on the north and south, and by 
the Hudson and East Rivers on the east 
and west, are of criminal origin accord- 
ing to Deputy Fire Chief Thomas J. 
Hayes of the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
speaking recently before a meeting of 
inspectors in the board room of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
meeting was held to hear reports from 
nearly 100 inspectors who have been in- 
vestigating conditions in this extremely 
hazardous section of the city with a view 
to reducing dangers from fire. This dis- 
trict which the fire companies are trying 


to clean up is the center of the garment 
and associated manufacturing trades. 


H. N. Kelsey, chairman of the commit- 
tee on origin of fires of the New York 
Board, reported that the inspectors have 
succeeded in reducing greatly the amount 
of waste material and rubbish in this 
district and are enforcing more rigidly 
rules prohibiting smoking in industrial 
plants. However, the moral hazard con- 
tinues high and it was on this subject 
that Chief Hayes laid the most emphasis 
in his talk. He said in part: 


Hayes On Moral Hazard 


“In the district which your inspectors 
have investigated 70 per cent. of the fires 
may be charged to ignorance, careless- 
ness or accidents. The question naturally 
arises, what causes the other 30 per 
cent.? It seems a startling thing to say, 
but they are due to downright malicious- 
ness—in plain English they are deliber- 
ately caused. Any man that has to do 
with fires and fire records knows this. 
Fires vary with the business season. 
When trade is brisk and snappy and 
money is coming in rapidly, fires do not 
happen; but when unscrupulous men 
who are madly rushing after money can- 
not sell their goods to the general pub- 
lic, then they sell them to the insurance 
companies by arson. 

“Let us talk bluntly and frankly. 
Thirty per cent. of the fires are deliber- 
ately caused and caused to get money 


from your companies. Of course money 
obtained in this way from your company 
by the policyholder. is downright, out- 
and-out theft. It is. a hold-up game 
wherein by the red tongues of fire, lives 
of innocent persons, the firemen and the 
eg public are jeopardized to secure 

filthy money for filthy hands. How can 
we stop this? Well, if we can train the 
growing children to ‘understand that this 
is pure and simple stealing, robbery of 
the meanest kind, forbidden by God and 
loathed by every: decent man, we may 
reduce the fires of the next generation.” 


Calls It Worst Period 


Following Chief Hayes, Allen E. 
Clough, secretary of the Committee on 
Losses of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, said: 

“We are going through a more danger- 
ous period of moral hazard than I have 
ever known, and I have spent practically 
all my life in the insurance business. 
We have now more fraudulent fires and 


experience. The estimated fire loss for 
October this year is 50 per cent. higher 
than for October last year. While it 
may not be actually true, it does seem 
as though we had a crooked fire every 
day.” 

The report of the inspectors showed 
that the number of buildings in the dis- 
trict inspected was 1,649, with a total 
number of 14,928 tenants. The manu- 
facturing tenants totaled 10,945 and the 
mercantile tenants 3,983. It was stated 
that whereas in the January campaign 
34 per cent. of the factories inspected 
showed bad housekeeping conditions, 
this had been reduced to 11 per cent. at 
the time of the recent inspection. The 
January inspection showed that in 19 per 
cent. of the factories smoking was per- 
mitted, but this condition had so im- 
proved that the ratio is now down to 6 
per cent. 





While a few men need to be scared 
into protecting their incomes, most of 
them should be convinced of the need 
through sober reasoning and a logical 
sales talk.—‘‘Co-ordinator.” 





Edward W. Bok says: “Success was 
never easy and never will be anywhere 
or at any time. If success were easy, it 
would not be worth having, once at- 
tained, nor, if it could be rapidly 
achieved, would it have any worth.” 





Profits Insurance 


(Continued from page 24) 


the time of the organization the partner- 
ship sold to the corporation approxi- 
mately $140,000 worth of different classes 
of woolen clippings at certain specified 
prices. From that time until the time 
of the fire the plaintiff purchased about 
$110,000 worth of additional clippings. 
During this time they sold about $50,000 
worth of clippings. At the time of the 
fire they had on hand about $200,000 
worth of clippings. 

The witness was then permitted to 
testify to a conversation he had with 
the insurance broker through whom the 
insurance was placed. He testified to 
what he told the broker, the different 
forms that were shown him and the 
reason why he selected the form of rider 
annexed to the policy in suit. This was 
objected to, the objection overruled and 
an exception taken. He further testified 
that the amount claimed in the com- 
plaint, $20,729, was arrived at by going 
over the figures of the accountants, based 
upon the merchandise sold as against the 
price paid for it. The witness was then 
asked: “Now, from your experience in 
the business that you have described to 
us, will you tell us what is the usual rate 
or per cent. of profit on the sale of that 
material?” This was objected to as in- 
competent, immaterial and irrelevant, as 
there was no evidence of any regular 
rate of profit and that the award of 
profits in any case must depend upon 
the cost of the goods to the plaintiff 
and the fact, or otherwise, of it earning 
any profit thereon. 


Objection Overruled 


The objection was overruled, exception 
taken, and the witness replied: “Well, 
that would vary any time, according to 
the market. We were buying material 
after a depression, but the time when it 
is inactive, and suddenly actively, well, 
profits are twice or three times as large. 
You might sometimes make one hun- 
dred or two hundred per cent., but on 
the average we have always averaged 
fifteen or twenty per cent. profits for 
twenty years.” On the date of the fire, 
the witness testified, this material could 
not be sold, as the textile mills were not 
operating. They ceased to operate about 
May, 1920, and resumed operations fif- 
teen months thereafter,—the latter part 
of 1921. He kept himself posted and 
was familiar with the trade all the time. 
Knew of dealings in merchandise by 
other people in the same line of business 
in the latter part of 1921. The following 
question was then propounded: “Now, 


claims than I have ever known in my Wwill you tell the court, assuming that 


in the latter part of 1921, you had sold 
this material that was damaged in the 
fire, will you tell the court what profit 
you would have made?” Objection was 
duly made that the question was incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial; ob- 
jection overruled and exception taken. 
Counsel then asked: “How much would 
you have made, if you had sold the ma- 
terial? A. Well, we couldn’t have sold 
them all in one day. Q. No; in the ordi- 
nary course of business? A. That mate- 
rial, which was destroyed by fire, would 
have brought us anywhere from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.” The witness 
further testified that if the merchandise 
had been sold when the mills resumed 
the profits would have been at least one 
hundred thousand dollars. He testified 
to the different items of expense in con- 
ducting the business and testified that 
those expenses amounted to $16,545.45, 
during the time when plaintiff’s sales 
amounted to $60,000, and that from Feb- 
ruary to July there was a steady de- 
crease in the amount of sales. 


Prices Fluctuated 


Not much was sold during this time. 
The prices fluctuated. Some of the goods 
involved in the fire might have been on 
hand from four to five years and some 
only six or eight months or a _ year. 
When asked to compare the prices in 
1920 with those in 1921, he said: “The 
rages which we returned into the corpo- 
ration at $140,000, represented an actual 
cost of about $400,000.” Due to the de- 
pression in prices they lost money during 
1920. The selling price of the goods sold 
during 1921, prior to the fire, was about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. above 
the purchase price. Further testimony 
of the same character was then intro- 
duced, after which the plaintiff was per- 
mitted to amend the complaint to con- 
form to this proof. 

The plaintiff then rested and the de- 
fendant moved to dismiss the complaint 
on the ground that there was no compe- 
tent proof of profits and that the proof 
introduced showed a loss instead of a 
profit. The motion was denied and an 
exception taken. There is no occasion 
for reviewing the testimony offered by 
the defendant. There is no question 
raised as to the verdict being contrary 
to the evidence. 


Charged That Court Erred 


The first point urged by the appellant 
is that the trial court erred in admitting 
testimony that if the plaintiff had sold 
the goods in the latter par of 1921 it 
would have made a profit of at least 
$100,000. It is claimed that this evidence 
is objectionable on two grounds: A. It 
was opinion evidence and as such was 
inadmissible to establish the amount of 
the profits. B. It had to do with condi- 
tions alleged to prevail months after the 
fire, whereas the policy expressly limited 
the insurance to profits that would have 
been earned in the ordinary course of 
business on the date of the fire. As I 
view Wakeman vs. Wheeler & Wilson 
M’f’g. Co. (101 N. Y. 205317), it strongly 
supports the defendant's position. In 
that case the plaintiff had a contract 
with the defendant to establish general 
agencies for the sale of the defendant’s 
sewing machines in the Republic of 
Mexico. If the plaintiff sold fifty ma- 
chines in one locality he was to have 
the reght of an exclusive agency in that 
locality. The machines were to be sold 
to him at a fixed price and the proof 
showed that he was able to sell them so 
that after deducting all expenses he had 
a profit of four dollars on each machine. 
He obtained an order for fifty machines 
in San Louis Potosi. This order was 
filled. He obtained another order for 
fifty machines in another locality and 
for one machine in still another locality. 
The defendant refused to fill the last two 
orders and repudiated its contract with 
the plaintiff. 


Sued to Recover 
Plaintiff sued to recover his damages 
and the trial court held that he was only 
entitled to the loss of profits on the two 


orders which the defendant declined. 
The Court of Appeals, however, held 
that the measure of his damages was the 
value of his contract at the time it was 
repudiated by the defendant and it stated 
in the opinion the facts which might be 
proven by the plaintiff and submitted to 
a jury for their determination of the 
value of the contract, and then, in the 
course of the opinion, it said: “We think 
the opinions of witnesses as to the value 
of the agreement, as to the profits which 
it or any agency established in pursu- 
ance of it could produce, as to the dam- 
ages plaintiffs realized, and as to the 
number of machines they could have 
sold, were properly excluded. This was 
not a case for expert or opinion evi- 
dence. There was no certain basis of 
facts proved, or facts assumed upon 
which an opinion could be based. The 
conflicting opinions of interested wit- 
nesses, selected because of their favor- 
able opinions, instead of aiding the jury 
would probably add to their embarrass- 
ment. The safer rule in all such cases 
is to exclude opinions and receive the 
facts * * 


Amount of Plaintiff’s Profits 


In this case I think that opinion evi- 
dence should not have been received. 
The amount of the plaintiff's profits was 
to be determined by the jury and the 
facts upon which that determination 
should be made should have been proven 
and the jury permitted to determine the 
result. Instead of this, without proving 
a single sale and without proving the 
prevailing price of these goods at any 
time, the plaintiff is permitted to as- 
sume, upon factors which are entirely 
unknown, the amount of profits which 
it would have realized months after the 
fire if the goods had all been sold at 
that time. The date selected was ap- 
parently the date of the peak price in 
the trade. The plaintiff is allowed to 
assume that it would have had the fore- 
sight and the business acumen to re- 
tain all of this property without any sale 
whatever until the highest price was 
reached and then that upon that date it 
would have disposed of the entire stock 
of goods. This is entirely contrary to 
ordinary business experience and con- 
trary to the terms of the policy. The 
evidence shows that during the time the 
plaintiff was in business it had dribbled 
out a small quantity of goods, amounting 
to a sales price of $60,000, in about six 
months. 

It is fair to asume that the same con- 
duct would have continued thereafter 
and immediately upon the beginning of 
the increase in price it is probable that 
the sales would have increased in vol- 
ume, so that it is altogether unlikely that 
the whole stock of goods would have 
been disposed of at one time when the 
highest price had been reached. A sale 
of that kind is not within the terms of 
the policy because profits are to be fixed 
upon the sale of the damaged merchan- 
dise in the ordinary course of business 
on the date of the fire. It would not 
have been the ordinary course of busi- 
ness to have held all this stock of mer- 
chandise and to have disposed of it at 
the unknown date in the mind of the wit- 
ness when he testified that the profits 
would have been $100,000. 


Must Present Evidence 


Upon this question Judge Lehman, now 
in the Court of Appeals but then sitting 
in the Appellate Term, said: “Before 
the jury can, however, return a verdict 
based upon loss of future profits, the 
plaintiff must present to the jury some 
evidence from which it can draw a rea 
sonable inference as to the probable ap 
proximate amount of such loss. It is 
not sufficient to put the plaintiff on the 
stand, qualify him as an alleged expert 
and allow him to draw a conclusion from 
some undisclosed facts that he would 
have made a profit of a certain sum. 
That conclusion is one which the jury 
and not the witness must draw and it 
must be drawn from facts in the rec- 
ord and from such facts alone.” (Levison 
vs. Oes, 98 Misc. 260.) “This question. of 


value is to be determined upon the rele- 
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vant facts antecedent and subsequent to 
the breach, and is not the subject of 
opinion evidence.” Stevens vs. Amsinck, 
149 App. Div. 220.) 


Policy Expressly Limits Certain Profits 


The policy expressly limited the profits 
insured to be those receivable by a sale 
in the ordinary course of business on the 
date of the fire. The evidence com 
plained of permitted the jury to fix the 
plaintiff's profits as of a date long sub 
sequent to the fire. It may be that the 
situation and the condition of the mar 
ket at-the time of this fire would re 
quire and permit evidence to be intro 
duced as to prices shortly prior and , 
subsequent to the date of the fire,—not 
for the purpose of fixing the amount of 
the profits which the plaintiff might have 
made by a sale of its stock of merchan 
dise on those dates, but for the purpose 
of determining the amount of its profits 
if the goods had been sold in the ordi 
nary course of business on the date of 
the fire. This was the question which 


the jury should have determined with 
all the facts placed before it. This ques 
tion as to the date when the _ profits 


were to be estimated was clearly pre 
sented to the court and the court un 
equivocally declined to limit the plaintiff 
to the date of the fire. The defendant 
asked the court to charge that the con 
sideration of the jury must be restricted 
to the profits which the plaintiff would 
have earned in the ordinary 
under, the conditions and 
prices prevailing on the date of the fire 
This was refused and an exception taken 
This request was repeated in other 
terms and the court consistently re 
fused to charge as requested. I think 
this was clearly error,—that the terms 
of the policy clearly provided that the 
profits should not exceed the 
amount that would have been receivable 
by the insured on the date of the fire 
from the sale of the damaged merchan 
dise in the ordinary course of the busi 
ness of the insured. It seems to me that 
if this means anything it means that a 
sale of the insured’s merchandise was 
to be assumed as of the date of the fire, 
at the then market price and if such an 
assumed jsale showed a profit to the 
insured, that profit was the profit. in 
sured by the policy. In this case the 
jury should have been instructed so to 
lingit their verdict. 


course of 
its business 


loss of 


I think it is also clear that the evidence 
as to the discussion with the brokers of 
another form of insurance and the form 
itself was erroneously admitted in evi 
dence. There is no proof or claim that 
the brokers were the agents of the de 
fendant. They were, therefore, unable 
to bind the defendant by anything that 
they may have said. Further than that, 
the contract between the parties was 
reduced to writing and any evidence 
changing or varying the terms of that 
policy or contract was inadmissible 


What Is Meant by Word “Profits” 


As the action must be retried, we deem 
it advisable at this time to express our 
views as to what is meant by the word 
“profits” as used in this policy. 

It is to be observed that the defend 
ant does not insure the plaintiff's profits 
on its business but on its finished mer 
chandise. If the insurance was of prof 
its on the business, then the expense of 
conducting the business would be a fac 
tor in determining what profit, if any, 
was made. Sut if the insurance is on 
the profits on merchandise, then it seems 
to me that it is no concern of the in- 
surer how the insured is to spend the 
profit realized upon the goods. In this 
case, if the corporation desired to show 
no profits and for that purpose voted 
large salaries to the officers and thus 
absorbed all the profits, can it be that 
the insurer would escape all liability al- 
though the merchandise actually sold for 
100 per cent. more than it cost? Or take 
the reverse of that proposition and as- 
sume that the only stockholders are the 
officers and that they each own an equal 
number of shares of the stock in the 
corporation and they agree not to vote 
themselves any salaries and to divide 


all the profits as dividends. As a re- 
sult a large profit would be shown al 
though the selling price bore the same 
relation to the purchase price as in the 
other illustration. Or assume that the 
insured has in storage a stock of goods 
that cost $1,000, and he has his profits 
thereon insured. The only expense is 
the storage, which at the time of the 
fire ameunts to $1,000, and at that time 
the goods could be sold for $2,000. Can 
it be that the insurer escapes liability 
because the profits will all be used up 
in carrying the goods? If this is the 
correct construction of this provision of 
the insurance policy, then the purpose 
of obtaining such insurance is to a large 
extent frustrated. I have no doubt that 
such insurance is obtained largely to 
cover the risk of carrying a stock of 
merchandise over a period of depression 
and until there is a favorable market. 
Storage is but an obvious incident in 
carrying a stock of merchandise. It 
seems to me that in this case sorting, 
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grading and baling are all of the same 
character and so far as the subject of 
the insurance is concerned do not de- 
crease the profits. These are expenses 
to be paid out of the profits when the 
goods are sold. The insurance was, 
therefore, upon what are commonly 
known as “gross profits,” and the jury 
should have been so instructed. 


I recommend that the judgment and 
order be reversed upon the law for the 
errors pointed out above in the admis 
sion of evidence and also for the error 
in the charge, and a new trial granted, 
costs to abide the event. The _ plain 
tiff's motion to add interest to the 
amount of the verdict was properly de- 
nied, and the order should be affirmed. 
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Fire Losses and Adjustments 


By William J. Greer 


General Manager, General Adjustment Bureau 


(From an address delivered by Mr. Greer before the Insurance Society of New York) 


THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER has received 
from. the Insurance Society of New York 
permission to print this paper of Mr. 
Greer’s, which discusses some factors and 
fundamentals of a question relative to 
which he is one of the world’s leading 
experts. 

When neighbor Jones has a fire and 
has realized on his insurance policy— 
what is it that has happened? Jones, 
assuming that he was fully insured, has 
lost nothing, yet the loss still exists, i. e., 
the wealth of the community stands 
reduced by just that much, and though 
Jones has been reimbursed, it has not 
been accomplished by the creation of 
anything. What has really happened is 
that through the system of business 
which we call insurance, the neighbors 
of Jones, far and near, who have sus- 
tained no loss by Jones’ fire, have each 
taken over a share of the burden. The 
loss is not eliminated, but only distrib- 
uted, and (to borrow the old English 
phrasing) “lighteth rather easily upon 
many” than heavily upon Jones. 

Now, the person who is really respon- 
sible for the relief of Jones is a third 
party, who furnishes the machinery by 
means of which there is collected and 
accumulated the funds necessary for the 
indemnification of Jones. In the trade 
he is known as an underwriter, but in 
reality, when we get down to funda- 
mentals, he is a trustee not merely for 
Jones, who has suffered the loss, but a 
trustee as well for all those who have 
contributed, and in the last analysis are 
the real sufferers by Jones’ fire. Ob- 
viously, they also have rights to be pro- 
tected, and the trustee, I venture to 
suggest, cannot consider that he has ful- 
filled his obligation if he has merely sat- 
isfied Jones, but only when he has served 
all parties in interest, including those 
who are paying the bill, and are entitled 
to know that the rights of Jones will be 
established upon a proper basis, with an 
equitable and, so far as may be possible, 
an accurate determination of the amount 
of the loss. I hold it to be fundamental 
that no fire loss should be overpaid, for 
precisely the same reason that it should 
not be underpaid. 


Chief Factor In An Adjustment 


According to my observation, the chief 
factor in an adjustment, aside of course 
from the parties directly in interest, may 
be any one of several things. Some- 
times it is the adjuster, but in the great- 
er number of cases the chief factor in 
the adjustment of a fire loss is the con- 
tract entered into between the parties 
long before the adjuster comes into the 
case. The truth of this is, of course, 
the more apparent in the case which 


actually involves some question of liabil- 
ity or contract interpretation, but it may 
be equally true where no such questions 
exist, as there is nothing more likely to 
promote a satisfactory adjustment than 
a clean-cut contract and a form free of 
all ambiguity. 

“You never know people until you 
live with them,” says the old adage, but, 
as many of us know, we come pretty 
near it in adjusting a loss. It is then 
that a man’s character comes to the sur- 
face. If he is fair there, he will be fair 
anywhere, but if he is so constituted 
that he must have a shade the best oi 
it or won't trade, the adjuster will not 
be long in making that discovery. Many 
men are honest,—some scrupulously so, 
because it is honesty,—others just bare- 
ly so, because it is the best policy, and 
others are of varying degree between 
the two. Degree and motive may vary, 
but the majority of men are honest; are 
prepared to grant a square deal and ex- 
pect the same in return, but men differ 
in their conception of things, and thus 
it is that not all honest men are fair, 
and we find those who contend that the 
only square deal is the one which will 
“square” with their rule. 

We do know, however, that if a man 
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is honest he must be open to conviction, 
and, for this reason, I should say that, 
next to the contract and the principals 
themselves, the important factor in most 
adjustments is the adjuster. It is his 
part, as we know, as the representative 
of the Company, to arrive at a determ- 
ination of the sound value and the loss 
under the terms of the contract and 
the amount which may be properly 
claimed thereunder. As a good adjuster, 
he will be keen to perform his duty 
faithfully and fully, and in every fair 
and honorable way to protect the in- 
interests committed to his care, and he 
will strive to discharge that duty in such 
a way as to win the approval of those 
with whom he deals. If he be success- 
ful in all of that, he advances the inter- 
ests of those whom he serves and of 
underwriting as a whole, and has grasp- 
ed the highest conception of his duty. 
To legitimately win that approval and 
the confidence and respect which goes 
with it, should be, as I believe it is, the 
aim and the hope of every adjuster who 
has a real desire to excel in his profes- 
sion, and he who hold to the purpose of 
learning that secret, and learns it, is the 
adjuster who will achieve distinction. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Declaration of Independence 


FACSIMILE copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been is- 
sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
original Declaration of Independence 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
. Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
The John Hancock Company will 
send this copy of the Declaration free 
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The first thought which comes to us 
is that confidence comes only through 
fair and honorable dealing. Certainly 
no claimant can repose the slightest con- 
fidence in an adjuster whom he does not 
believe to be fair, but the adjuster is on 
the wrong track if he believes that he 
can win and hold the confidence of those 
with whom he deals, merely by trying 
to be fair. The real adjuster, when he 
gets down to fundamentals, can never be 
satisfied just to be merely fair, because 
he will realize that when the insured paid 
the premium he bought fairness and 
paid for honorable dealing and is en- 
titled to find it in the Company’s rep- 
resentative, not as a matter of favor, 
but as the insured’s right and the ad- 
juster’s duty. 

Honesty, good faith and fair dealing: 
three prime essentials in the equipment 
of every adjuster, lacking which, or any 
one of which, he will not succeed, but 
he must have more—much more--than 
these, upon which to qualify.- In the 
first place he must be familiar with pol- 
icy conditions and know what they 
mean, and he should also have some 
general knowledge of insurance law, 
but, above and beyond all that, he must 
know what value and loss is, and, if he 
does not know, then he must be will- 
ing to dig until he does know. The ad- 
juster, when it comes to prices and 
values, is supposed to be a veritable 
storehouse of facts and information. 
This is measurably true of the older and 
more experienced men, and would be 
much more so were it possible for mind 
and memory to retain all the data which 
accumulates in the work of an active ad- 
juster, but, in addition to a_ general 
knowledge of values, the competent ad- 
juster will know how actually to ascer- 
tain the value and the amount of the 
loss, and will appreciate that he can nev- 
er hope to convince the claimant until 
he shall have first convinced himself. 
A large proportion of fire loss claims, 
as we ail know, for one reason or an- 
other, are excessive. Many of them are 
not deliberately so, but are supported 
nevertheless with all the fervor of hon- 
est conviction. If the adjuster in such 
a case is going to properly represent 
the interests committed to his care, he 
must not only know the amount of value 
and loss, but he must know why he 
knows. Then, and only then, may he 
hope or expect to win such a claimant 
to meet him where the right is. 


Natural Aptitude 


Stress is frequently laid upon natural 


aptitude as a necessary ingredient, and 
[ am certainly not going to take issue 
if by “natural aptitude” we mean hard 


(sometimes called “horse’”’) sense, but 
even the best grade of hard sense will 
not get one very far as an adjuster, un- 
less he be willing to dig and work and 
read until he has attained to a degree 
of knowledge and developed a judgment 
which will command the respect of those 
with whom he comes in contact, and 
then, if he be endowed with those other 
qualifications which I have attempted to 
describe, confidence will flow in his di- 
rection as naturally as water runs down 
hill. The lesson is obvious :—the adjust- 
er, if he would attain to real success, 
must keep abreast of the times and re- 
member that, however much he may 
learn, there will still be much that he 
does not know and may never learn. 
Unfortunately, there is 
There will be cases where the claimants 
are not open to conviction, to whom 
neither knowledge, or experience, fair- 
ness or honorable dealing, 
but who set out to recover the last dol- 
lar, with no regard to the actual loss. 
This is a condition which, to a more or 
less extent, will always exist. These 
people must be met and their extortion- 
ate claims dealt with, and the adjuster 
who would protect his principals from 
imposition, has need here as nowhere 
else, of knowledge and judgment, and 
more than ever is it required’of him in 
such a case that he shall know where 
right ends and wrong begins. Much ad- 
verse criticism of the adjuster has been 


another side. 


will appeal, 








known to emanate from cases of this 
kind, but it is none the less the duty 
of the adjuster, here as in all cases, to 
determine where the right is, and there 
to take his stand. If he knows that he 
is right and is sure that he has dis- 
charged his full duty in honor and in 
all fairness, he can do no more, and the 
result is not in his hands. 

A goed adjustment is one in which the 
sound value and the loss have been de- 
termined on a fair and proper basis, in 
conformity to the terms of the contract 
and to the complete satisfaction of all 
concerned, but an adjustment may be 
good and not satisfactory, just as it may 
be satisfactory and not good. 


The 


Back at the beginning—at the incep 
tion of the contract—the agent comes 
upon the scene. What is his interest and 
responsibility in the matter if there be 
a loss and where should he stand in re- 
lation to the adjustment? He is the di- 
rect representative of one of the con- 
tracting parties, but, in the nature of 
things, also stands in a relation more or 
less confidential to the insured, the 
other party to the contract, and, by 
force of curcumstances, while legally the 
agent of the Company only, he is in 
practical effect a representative also of 
the insured, whom he serves, and who 
accepts that service in the belief that it 
is good service and will be found in 
time of need to be all that it was rep- 
resented to be. 

The test of that service comes, of 
course, with the happening of the fire 
and the adjustment and payment of the 
loss, which is the culmination of the 
contract. Naturally, the agent, the mak- 
er and creator of that contract, is vitally 
interested and he is entitled in its ful- 
fillment to the best effort of all con- 
cerned to arrive at an equitable and sat- 
isfactory adjustment, which, from the 
standpoint of the insured and the agent’s 
clientele is the final and supreme test of 
quality in agency service. 


Agent 


Agency Services 


Now, the kind of agency service which 
counts for most is that which begins to 
function at the inception of the con- 
tract. To a large extent, complications 
which occur in adjustments are due to 
violation of contract conditions and vari- 
ous forms of inaccuracy in the policy. 
It is an evil which can never be wholly 
eradicated, as there will always be vio- 
lations, after the issue of the policy, of 
which the agent can have no knowledge 
or information, unless the insured shall 
notify him, which, in a certain propor- 
tion of such cases, the insured can be 
depended upon not to do, but it is a 
condition which can be very materially 
improved by careful and systematic at- 
tention to details in writing the policy, 
closer contact between the agent and 
his client and more intimate knowledge 
on the part of the agent of the actual 
conditions and circumstances surround- 
ing the risk. Whatever may be said of 
the responsibility of the agent as re- 
gards violations occurring subsequent to 
the issue and delivery of the policy, is 
it not true (and surely this is funda- 
mental) that every policy as its incep- 
tion should be a valid and subsisting 
contract of insurance? There is no in- 
vestment which the agent may make in 
time, money or effort which will be like- 
ly to return him a greater dividend than 
to establish for his agency a reputa- 
tion for accuracy and to so conduct his 
atfairs that when the fire comes it finds 
him ready and his house in order. 


The Broker 


All of this, I consider, applies as well 
to the broker, except of course that he 
is not the representative of the Com- 
pany but of the insured, but the broker, 
like the agent, has nothing to sell but 
service, the quality of which meets its 
final test in the adjustment and payment 
of the loss. Each have the same interest 
in promoting amicable and harmonious 
adjustments, to which the broker, as 
well as the agent, may contribute in no 
small degree, by careful attention to de- 


tails in the making of the contract and 
in the elimination, so far as may be pos- 
sible, of troubles arising from contract 
violation. 


The Company’s Obligation and 
Difficulties 


Upon the happening of a fire and the 
occurrence of a loss, assuming it to be 
regular and a legitimate claim under the 
tn the service due from the Com- 
pany is a prompt, efficient and equit- 
able adjustment and payment of the loss, 
in conformity to the terms of the con- 
tract. Every reputable Company, as we 
know, is eager to meet its obligations 
upon that basis, promptly and fully, and 
with every reasonable doubt resolved in 
favor of the insured. When the Com- 
pany shall have thus fulfilled its con- 
tract or stands ready in good faith so 
to do, the obligation of the Company 
to the agent, or broker as the case may 
be, has been fulfilled and the Company, 
I submit, is entitled, in that situation, to 
the support of that agent or broker and 
their reasonable co-operation to reach 
a conclusion which will represent sub- 
stantial justice to all concerned. 

And now, what of the Company and 
its relation to this subject? The Com- 
pany, in the adjustment and payment of 
its losses, is confronted by many diffi- 
culties and complications not of its own 
making, and entirely beyond its control, 
including contract violations and mis- 
takes and errors in writing the policy, 
to which I have already referred. Ad- 
justments are also impeded and embar- 
rassed by ambiguity, mis-description and 
other inaccuracy in the form and by the 
use of forms which do not fit the case. 
It is to be expected, of course, that out 
of the great number of such cases which 
come to every Company (and most of 
which are discovered and_ corrected) 
some will escape notice and will not be 
discovered until after the fire. While this 
is a condition which cannot be entirely 
overcome, | venture to suggest that the 
general situation may be improved 
through a closer co-ordination between 
loss and underwriting departments. The 
adjuster, generally speaking, does not 
claim to know much about underwrit- 
ing, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
the competent and seasoned adjuster is 
specially equipped by experience to pass 
judgment upon forms and to discover 
ambiguity where it exists. An extension 
of service in that direction and the sys- 
tematic review of forms, from the loss 
man’s standpoint would prove, in my 
judgment, a very valuable adjunct to the 
examining department of any general 
writing Company. It is the ounce of 
prevention applied in the right place and 
at the right time. 


The Loss Department 


The loss department and the adjuster 
represent Company service in respect to 
losses. Fortunately for both, the Com- 
pany is interested to know only that 
the claim is legitimate, and that the 
amount is fixed upon a fair and reason- 
able basis and in conformity to the con- 
tract, with the result that adjustments 
prove in most cases to be eminently sat- 
isfactory to both the insured and the 
Company, but when the exceptional case 
arises, where every obligation of the 
contract has been fulfilled upon the part 
of the Company, and all considerations 
of equity and fairness have been ex- 
hausted and still it is not enough—what 
then? Of course the question of expe- 
diency must be considered in such a sit- 
uation, and no one can gauge that so 
well as the Company directly interested, 
but when all reasonable expediency has 
been exhausted, the Company, it seems 
to me, has no choice but to stand and 
defend the principle—one of the funda- 
mentals of the business—that insurance 
is indemnity only. 

Fire insurance service has come to 
mean even more, in terms of today, than 
the protection of values, extension of 
trade or the payment of losses. As you 
know, there is a tremendous work in 
conservation going forward under the 


auspices of the Companies, and through 
organizations maintained by them, the 


purpose of which is, by the promotion 
of improved standards in construction 
and maintenance, education in the caus- 
es of fires, and the stimulation of inter 
est in fire prevention and protection, to 
bring about a reduction in fire waste and 
consequently to lower the cost of in- 
surance, but there is one leak in the in- 
demnity tank which conservation along 
these lines does not reach, and that is 
the fraud loss pipe-line. Now, please do 
not misunderstand me or get the impres- 
sion that I am necessarily a pessimist 
regarding fraud losses. do not share 
the beiief, which may be more or less 
prevalent, that a large, or even a sub- 
stantial, proportion of fires are irregu- 
lar. I believe, as a matter of fact, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, that only a 
small proportion of the aggregate fire 
loss can be attributed to incendiarism, 
but whatever it is, it is too much and 
more than it ought to be, and one of 
the public duties, as I see it, now con- 
fronting Fire Underwriting in this coun- 
try, along with other lines of conserva- 
tion work they have andertaken, is to 
cevise some aieiuod by which this form 
of piracy can be curbed and effectively 
controlled. 
Fraudulent Fires 


I do not claim to have the answer. I 
only know that, in spite of the very ef- 
ficient service installed in recent years 
and now in operation for the investiga- 
tion of fraudulent fires, and notwith- 
standing numerous convictions and other 
evidence of effective work, we are still 
having fraud losses. It is evident that 
investigation alone is not sufficient, but 
should be supplemented, may I suggest, 
by a systematic and more determined re- 
sistance upon the part of the Compa- 
nies and by the adoption of some plan, 
which would mean no Settlement or pay- 
ment in any palpably fraudulent case 
until sanctioned by the courts. 

This means litigation says someone, 
and aside from the unpleasant notoriety 
and expense, the Companies have not 
had much success in litigation. True 
enough, but this refers more directly to 
defenses of purely technical nature. It 
is my observation that the results of 
litigation in recent years, where fraud 
has been the issue, have been such as to 
indicate a changing sentiment in this 
regard and a growing disposition upon 
the part of Courts and Juries to look 
with more favor upon defenses of that 
character. 


A New York Standard Form Condition 
There is a condition in the New York 
standard form of policy which reads: 
“This entire policy shall be 
void * * * in case of any fraud 
or false swearing by the insured 
touching any matter relating to 


this insurance or the subject 
thereof, whether before or after 
a loss.” 


This is the law of the State of New 
York and the strongest defense under 
the standard policy. It is there because 
of the fundamental fact that the collec- 
tion and the payment of a fraudulent 
claim is contrary to public policy and 
I conceive it to be not only the priv- 
ilege, but the duty, of the Company to 
invoke this provision in any case where 
a defense of fraud may properly be in- 
terposed. To give you my view of it, 
I can do no better than to revert, with 
your permission, to the old E nglish def- 
inition of the meaning and purpose of 
insurance, and to reiterate that in the 
payment of losses the prmscongge is a 
trustee for all whom it serves, includ- 
ing those who pay the bill. 

It is a good adjustment, 
and loss have been determined on a 
fair and proper basis, in conformity to 
the terms of the contract and to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
This is the adjustment which the Com- 
pany expects and for which the con- 
tract provides. It is the aim and the 
hope of the adjuster, and it is the ad- 
justment which invariably results, when 
things are in their proper places and 
all concerned have fulfilled their reason- 
able duty. 


when value 
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Lloyds Approves New 
York-Antwerp Rules 


GENERAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Other Bodies Slower in Giving Out- 
spoken Approval, But Settlement 
Seems to Favor Rules 


London, Nov. 18 ; already reported 
in Tue Eastern UNbDERWRITER, Lloyds 
had under consideration the revised rules 





of general average as adopted at the 
Stockholm Conference. 

Since then an agreement has been 
promoted by Lloyds Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been signed by the 
members, approving and arranging for 
the adoption of the new rules; and the 
Institute of London Underwriters, while 
approving the rules in general, has also 
referred the matter to the Committee of 
Adjusters and Settlers, which 
meets weekly in connection with the In- 
stitute. The following is the text of the 
Lioyds agreement: 


Claim 


“We, the undersigned, on our own be- 
half and those whom we represent at 
Llovds, hereby desire to express our 
approval of the York-Antwerp Rules 
(1924). We agree that as and from 
probably January 1, 1925, or at an agreed 
date, the York-Antwerp Rules (1924) 
shall be adopted for all future purposes, 
and also in substitution for the 1890 
rules where the latter may be stipulated 
for in existing policies.” 

Should) matters be sufficiently ad- 
vanced by January 1, it is seen from 
above that the new rules will then come 
into force, but it must be remembered 
that when the Stockholm Conference of 
the International Law Association framed 
the new rules, it also left open for 
shipping and commercial interests to ap- 
prove or criticize them, and it was then 
stated that, if necessary, a special con- 
ference would be held to further con- 
sider the matter. 

However, since then many French 
shipowners and underwriters, many Lon- 
don underwriters, and a number of other 
representative bodies, have expressed 
their approval and satisfaction with the 
new rules, but there yet remains a con- 
siderable amount to be done before it 
can be announced that the rules are quite 
agreeable to or in conformity with all 
commercial interests. It is also pointed 
out by at least one expert writer on the 
subject, that “in providing for the ap- 
plication of the new rules to existing con- 
tracts, difficulties may arise, in the event 
of the interests insured being subject to 
the rules of 1890 by the contract of 
affreightment.” 

There is, however, but little doubt 
that any difficulties of such a nature may 
easily be overcome, and in this connec- 
tion it may be noted that by referring 
the question of the new rules to the 
Claims Committee, the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters has let it be under- 
stood that their reason for allowing this 
to be done is in order that an under- 
standing may be reached as to the way 
adjusters will propose to give effect to 
several important and material pro- 
visions in practice, so that, before the 
market finally accepts the rules for gen- 
eral use, a sufficient time may elapse for 
any such difficulties, which may be found 
to exist, to be overcome. 

There is also another point to be con- 
sidered, and that is by the adoption of 
the new rules a necessity will arise for 
the amendment of the General Average 
clause of the present clauses in use by 
the Institute, which, by inference, though 
not by actual statement, refers particu- 
larly to the York-Antwerp Rules (1890). 


Norway’s Reception 
To Hague Rules, 1924 


SENTIMENT WIDELY DIVERGENT 





Many Tramp Ship Owners Don’t Favor 
England’s Act in Passing Rules; 
Others Support the Bill 


By Axel Gerfalk 


We have never tried to disguise the fact 
that we are not in love with the ‘ ‘Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act” coming into force in 
the realms of Great Britain on the first of 
January next. We have taken the editorial 
stand that there is no particular reason 
why other countries should therefore rush 
an identical bill through their respective 
Parliaments, it being a fact that in many 
markets it will be a distinct advantage not 
to be bound by this measure, which is un- 
popular among most tramp-owners, in- 
cluding the British. 

Our attitude has been instrumental to a 
discussion between leading Norwegian ex- 
perts in our contemporary, Norges Handels 
og Sofartstidende. A great authority like 
J. Jantzen, the well-known leader of the 
Nordisk Skibsrederforening, says: “I was 
under the impression that in Norway we 
were more or less agreed that we would 
have no such law. I understood that those 
directly interested generally had left it 
alone, and I was, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised to learn from the reports of the 
meeting of the Norges Rederforbund that 
prominent shipowners had expressed theim- 
selves in favor of such legislation.” 

Mr. Jantzen then sets out to prove, and 
in our opinion proves to the hilt, the mere 
fact that Great Britain has put the re- 
vised Hague Rules on her statute ought 
not to automatically make Norway accept 
a law which later on might prove unservice- 
able in one or more respects. He, for one, 
stood for what he had always stood for: 
for ideal as well as for practical reasons 
to desist from making these rules a Nor- 
wegian Act of Parliament; no handicaps of 
any kind would be encountered if the 
Scandinavian countries, including Finland, 
kept aloof from crystallizing these rules 
into law. Mr. Jantzen finally quoted the 
sentiment voiced by this journal that it 
would be a distinct advantage not to be 
bound by a measure unpopular among all 
tramp-owners. 

It is only fair to say that the attitude of 
Mr. Jantzen is not shared by all Norwegian 
owners. Thus Gustav Henriksen, promi- 
nent manager of the Norway America 
Line, who has just retired as president of 
the Norges Rederforbund, strongly advo- 
cates accepting the “Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act” into Norwegian law. Mr. Hen- 
riksen sees a danger for the export of Nor- 
way if she, eventually in company with 
other Scandinavian countries, takes the 
course of not legalising rules which Great 
Britain have accepted, and which the 
United States are sure to embrace. 
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Increased Activity 
in British Shipping 
WILL HELP MARINE INSURERS 





New Shipping Will Appear and Old and 
Economical Tonnage Should Be 
Displaced, Is View 





Considerable attention is being devoted 
in England to the probable future of 
shipbuilding, and the effect it will have 
upon marine insurance underwriters. 

That under the changed political con- 
ditions shipbuilding will take a new lease 
of life is practically certain. There is a 
far healthier feeling about; Britain’s for- 
eign trade is reviving, her laid-up ton- 
nage is 45 per cent. less than it was a 
year ago, and much that now remains 
laid up is either due to seasonal condi- 
tions or is about to be overhauled. 
Further, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether a lot more which is economically 
unfit for present-day service and condi- 
tions will not speedily follow the previous 
1,750,000 tons already relegated to the 
scrap heap. 

The most progressive and far-sighted 
shipowners are taking advantage of the 
present low prices offering at which they 
can contract for new tonnage; a number 
of orders have already been placed and 
it is well known that many more are 
within sight. In consequence, consider- 
able activity is predicted in the ship- 
building yards in the near future, which, 
of late, have had a very lean time. 

Speaking as recently as the end of 
October, Sir George Hunter not only 
predicted such a period of activity, but 
also a certainty of increased construc- 
tion costs. Now another world-known 
and competent authority, in the person 
of R. S. Dalgleish, has expressed his 
emphatic opinion that within two years 
the price of shipbuilding will increase by 
at least 33 per cent., and he further 
stated that if he wanted craft he would 
get busy with his plans at once. 

it may be noted that Sir George Hunt- 
er’s statement was based upon the eco- 
nomic situation created by the cost of 
raw materials, while Mr. Dalgleish’s 
opinion is that of a practical and level- 
headed shipowner. 

The great point of interest to insur- 
ance men is how a rise in values will 
affect them personally. Obviously, the 
first thought is that the increased cost 
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of tonnage must mean a corresponding 
increase in insurance values. That in 
itself, at first sight, appears most desir- 
able in the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the market and the scramble for 
such business as is obtainable. On the 
other hand it is equally obvious that any 
increase in construction costs also means 
increased costs of repairs. 

In the recently issued report of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the following state- 
ment appeared: 

“It is well recognized that there is a 
large proportion of laid-up tonnage 
which is unlikely ever to be able, suc- 
cessfully, to seek for employment. And 
any serious revival in overseas’ traffic 
will probably lead to the further elimina- 
tion of uneconomical tonnage, some of 
which is still in service.” 

On this subject the “Journal of Com- 
merce” says: “This is excellent news 
for the marine insurance market. Un- 
economical tonnage for shipowners is 
even less economical for underwriters. 
It is the old worn-out vessel which costs 
a lot to run that brings the worst claims, 
and it has always been held that good 
times for shipping are not necessarily 
good times for underwriters, because 
with a shipping boom a lot of old and 
unprofitable steamers are brought into 
commission, and, in consequence, the 
number and seriousness of claims is ma- 
terially increased.” 

If the report of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping is correct in its forecast, and a 
further serious revival in shipping will 
mean a further reduction in the number 
of old and uneconomical steamers, un- 
derwriters cannot fail to benefit thereby. 
A revival in shipping means an increase 
in premiums both on hulls and cargoes, 
and if at the same time the tonnage is 
modern, and the old and expensive ves- 
sels eliminated, there should be a very 
profitable period for underwriters when 
the revival comes. 

And there is every indication that the 
revival is almost here. 





MUST BE INSURED 





New York Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles Declares Drivers of Cars 
as Well as Owners Must 
Protect Public 


There are stormy times ahead for the 
driver as well as the owner of any taxicab 
or other motor vehicle used to transnort 
passengers for hire unless a liability bond 
or insurance policy covering the vehicle 
and protecting the passengers from injury 
is filed with the se York State Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, according to a statement 
issued by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Charles A. Harnett in Albany. 

Previous to the enactment of the present 
bonding law, which became effective July 
1, it had been a practice to hold the owner 
responsible, but in order to give the public 
all possible protection, Commissioner Har- 
nett has decided that the driver must share 
responsibility for violations of this nature. 

“I feel,” said Commissioner Harnett, 
“that there have been altogether too many 
obstacles placed in the path of enforcing 
this law by drivers denying any knowledge 
of the fact that the car carrying passen- 
gers for hire was not covered by a bond. 
We are at present checking up several 
thousand cases of this kind throughout the 
state, and in every instance where we find 
a violation, the chauffeur’s license of the 
driver will be revoked regardless of what- 
ever additional action is taken against the 
owner of the vehicle.” 
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Co-Insurance Fosters 
Adequate Protection 


USED WITH BURGLARY COVER 


G. F. Michelbacher and L. H. Carr Pre- 
sent Paper On Burglary Insurance 
to Casualty Actuarial Society 








In discussing the misconception that co- 
insurance is designed merely to enable in- 
surance companies to scale down losses 
when they occur, G. F. Michelbacher, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, and 
L. H. Carr, head of the burglary depart- 
partment of that organization in their paper 
on burglary, theft and larceny insurance 
presented at the recent meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society stated that this 
misconception is far from true. ; 

“The real object of co-insurance is to 
require adequate insurance of property and 
thus to prevent an inequitable distribution 
of losses and premiums. 


Gives Example 

“Take the following case, for example: 
A is a wealthy banker in whose residence 
there are sumptuous furnishings, much 
silverware and jewelry, and extensive ward- 
robes of costly wearing apparel. The value 
of the property subject to burglary or theft 
is $100,000. b is a man in more moderate 
circumstances and his possessions are in 
keeping with his station in life. The value 
of his property subject to burglary or theft 
is $1,000. Assume that the amount of in- 
surance which A and B may take is not 
defined by any rules of the insurance com- 
panies. Under these circumstances each 
may decide to take coverage of $1,000. In 
which case would the hazard be greater? 

“It is certain that A’s risk is much more 
attractive to criminals than B’s; also that 
a loss of $1,000 is much more likely in A’s 
case than in B’s. The underwriter would 
have much more at stake on A’s $1,000 of 
coverage; for in this case a partial loss of 
1/100 part of the available stealable prop- 
erty would mean a total loss under the 
policy, whereas in Bb’s case all of the 
property subject to burglary or theft would 
have to be taken to produce a total loss. 
There can be no question that A should 
be charged more for his coverage than B; 
for the insurance rate must depend upon 
the ratio of insurance to value, increasing 
as this ratio becomes smaller. 

“Co-insurance is a method designed to 
meet this situation. By forcing A to in- 
sure up to a certain percentage of its value, 
that part of his property which is likely 
to be stolen, co-insurance has the effect of 
requiring A to pay a larger premium for 
his coverage, thus recognizing the greater 
concentration of hazard which his risk 
presents. 

“In practice, co-insurance is applied to 
burglary, theft and larceny coverages with 
certain limitations; because it is recognized 
that as a general rule, all the property of 
the assured cannot be stolen at one time.” 

Explains Restrictions 

Explaining these restrictions in connec- 
tion with residence and mercantile burglary 
insurance the paper: goes on in part as 
follows: “Originally this coverage was 
written without a co-insurance requirement 
but the experience of the companies be- 
came so adverse that it was necessary to 
introduce the co-insurance principle in a 
limited form because it was obvious that 
the cause of the adverse experience was 
failure of the assured to carry an adequate 
amount of insurance. This change in un- 
derwriting methods was made in 1921. 

“The co-insurance percentage now varies 
in different sections of the country where 
there are variations in hazard and a similar 
variation of co-insurance limits has been 
established for certain classes of property. 

“There are four rate territories ranging 
from territory I, which comprises states 


and sections of states where the hazard is 
highest, to territory 1V, where the hazard 
is lowest. 


Popularizes Insurance 

“The grading of the co-insurance per- 
centage is intended primarily as_a means 
of popularizing the insurance. It, there- 
fore, rests upon very practical reasoning 
and it must be admitted that the gradua- 
tion cannot be justified on any other 
grounds. A store dealing in carpets and 
rugs to secure complete coverage 1s re- 
quired to carry insurance in territory I in 
an amount equal to 80% of the value of 
its stock or $10,000 (the co-insurance limit 
for this class) if 80% of the value exceeds 
this amount. Thus, if the value of the 
stock is $20,000, insurance in the amount 
of $10,000 satisfies the co-insurance re- 
quirement. If the value of the stock is 
$10,000, $8,000 of coverage is necessary. 

“Now consider the owner of such an 
establishment in territory LV where the 
hazard is lowest. With a stock of $20,000 
he would be required to carry $10,000 of 
insurance or, if the value of the stock were 
$10,000, $8,000 of coverage would be re- 
quired if the co-insurance requirement were 
the same as in territory I. The result 
would be that he would probably refuse 
to insure at all. The amount of coverage 
required would seem  disproportionately 
large when compared with the value of his 
stock, particularly in view of the fact that 
the hazard in his territory was admittedly 
the lowest in the country. It was to over- 
come this resistance and to bring burglary 
insurance within the means of this class 
of people that the requirements were 
altered. Business of this character is de- 
sirable (more so, in fact, than the bulk 
of business which is offered freely and 
without any effort on the part of the 
companies) and tends to broaden the selec- 
tion of risks, thus improving the general 
experience. 

“With the rules as they exist today, the 
co-insurance limit for this particular risk 
does not vary but the co-insurance percent- 
age is only 40% in territory VI, so that 
the merchant in Territory IV with a stock 
of carpets and rugs worth $20,000 need 
carry insurance of but $8,000 to secure 
complete coverage and only $4,000 of in- 
surance is required for a stock of $10,000 
value. This principle is recognized also 
in other territories, the co-insurance per- 
centage varying with the hazard until the 
80% percentage is reached, where the 
hazard is greatest.” 


CORNERSTONE LAYING 





Independence Indemnity Company Cere- 
monies on December 11; Mayor 
Kendrick to Be an Active Figure 

Invitations have been issued by the 
Independence Indemnity Co. for the oc- 
casion of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the company’s new home office build- 
ing in Independence Square at Fifth 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
by Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick. 
The ceremonies will be at noon on 
Thursday, December 11, and immediately 
afterwards there will be a luncheon at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Charles H. 
holland is president of the Independence 
Indemnity. 
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Birdseye View of 
Main Casualty Lines 


MUCH INFORMATION IN CHART 





Remarkably Effective Succinct Docu- 
ment Issued by Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity 





The Royal Indemnity and the Eagle 
Indemnity (Milford E. Jewett, president) 
have met a long-felt want by issuing, in 
a compact and most readable at-a-glance 
form, a casualty and surety chart, printed 
on heavy stock so that it can be carried 
about in the pocket by a producer and 
not be damaged. In this chart the com- 
panies attempt—and accomplish — the 
work of presenting an outline in the 
simplest possible form of the various 
forms of casualty insurance and the un- 
derlying principles and purposes for 
which each form of coverage is designed. 

In the first column appears the type 
of coverage. In the second, the nature 
of the risk covered. In the third col- 
umn, the limits provided. In the fourth 
column, the method of rating. In the 
fifth column, the guide to rates and 
rules. 

The best story in the fewest words is 
the digest of plate glass. This is called 
“Indemnity against loss for all breakage 
of glass by accident.” The limits are 
the cost of replacement or sum insured. 
The method of rating is “according to 
size of each glass insured. Inspection 
necessary unless specific information re- 
quired for rating can be furnished.” 
The guide to rates is “The Plate: Glass 
Manual.” 

The object of the companies in issu- 
ing this chart is to stress the possibil- 
ity for development of these lines and 
the simulation of the producer’s energy 
and initiative. There is a far greater 
demand and a more rapidly growing need 
for casualty insurance than ever before. 
“Study your business,” says the chart. 
“Gain a thorough understanding of as 
many lines as possible and a workable 
knowledge of all. Advance your cause. 
Your clients want your advice and you 
can promote their best interests by 
prompt and intelligent service. Larger 
profits and greater progress await your 
determined action.” 
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Ambrose Ryder’s New 
Book on Auto Insurance 


EASY TO READ INFORMATION 





General Accident Man Covers Subject 
Well and Even Tells How to 
Sell the Cover 





At last a good book has been writter 
on Automobile Insurance. It could nt 
help but be a good one because it was 
written by Ambrose Ryder, of the General 
Accident, formerly with the National 
Bureau. It is printed by the Spectator 
Company of New York, and is an en- 
cyclopedia of information on the subject. 
In fact, there isn’t a wasted page in the 
book as Mr. Ryder is too close to the auto- 
mobile insurance gridiron to make any 
unnecessary runs, any foolish plunge into 
the literary sidelines or to fumble with 
extraneous incidents. 

The book even discusses salesmanship, 
with pointers. And here are a few para- 
graphs along that line: 

“The business man cannot afford to let 
anyone find out that he has failed to exer- 
cise ordinary business precaution. He is, 
therefore, a good prospect, realizing as he 
does that he may be confronted at any 
time with a $5,000 or $10,000 liability loss. 
Furthermore he realizes that the well 
organized insurance company has_ been 
settling third party losses for years and is 
in a position, therefore, to handle more 
efficiently than he can, claims that might 
arise. ‘There are law suits that take years 
to settle. And as for fire and theft in- 
surance, he has been trained for years to 
insure his property against fire. His credit 
and his good business standing demand it. 

A policy means more to him than the 
mere settlement of losses. First, there is 
the intangible value of relief. It is wortb 
dollars and cents to him merely to have 
his mind at ease and to know that the 
hazards of sudden loss have been removed. 
In addition, his policy is a guarantee, an 
absolute guarantee against loss in at least 
one element of his business affairs. Sup- 
pose every man in business could divide 
his affairs into a number of different groups 
and steps, and then proceed to buy an 
absolute guarantee against loss for each 
of those groups. If it were possible for 
him to purchase an insurance policy cover- 
ing each group he would then be guaranteed 
against loss throughout his entire business 
affairs and he could calculate his profits 
in advance to a certainty. Every possible 
contingency would have been taken care of. 


Man of Wealth Needs This Coverage 

“The man of wealth would not think 
of handing his chauffeur $5,000 in gold to 
carry around in plain sight every day, 
without insuring it against loss. A $5,000 
automobile can be stolen almost as readily 
as a bag of gold. It can be burned or 


smashed in a collision much more readily. 
Far more reason, therefore, to insure the 
car than the bag of gold. In addition, the 
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automobile has other possibilities of loss 
which the bag of gold does not present. 
In this day of speed and congestion, it is 
quite an undertaking to drive a car year 
after year and avoid an accident. Even 
the most careful driver is unable to pre- 
vent a pedestrian from suddenly dashing 
in front of his car, or a child from 
rushing blindly into his path, or some 
reckless driver from crashing into his 
car. The man of wealth realizes that he 
stands to lose more than the value of 
the automobile itself, in the event of an 
accident injuring someone or damaging 
someone’s property. High verdicts of 
$25,000 are common, and the wealthy man 
is particularly subject to the activities 
of damage suit lawyer or the ambulance 
chaser. 


The Man With the Conscience 


“The man with a conscience is another 
good prospect. He carries with him a 
inental picture of an accidental injury 
resulting in death to a bread-winner and 
he sees the wife and children in destitute 
straits, suffering privations for a num- 
ber of years, all because of one un- 
fortunate moment in the driving of his 
car. He feels that the least he can do 
is to guarantee that whatever amount he 
is liable for will be forthcoming. He 
may not have $10,000 ready cash when 
the time comes to pay for the damage 
done. It costs him only a few cents to 
have the insurance company pay that 
loss for him. In fact he may pay his 
premium every year for the rest of his 
life and still not have paid as much for 
his insurance as the price of one $2,000 
loss, to say nothing of a $5,000 or $10,000 
loss, and to say nothing of several 
smaller losses he may have had during 
that time. 


The Careful Driver 


“The careful driver is one of the best 
prospects. More than 90% of the losses 
paid by the insurance companies are paid 
as a result of accidents caused by ‘care- 
ful’ drivers. This is no joke. 


The Man Who Borrows Money 


“The man who borrows money is an- 
other good prospect for insurance. He 
may have no business reputation of his 
own to uphold, no wealth to conserve, 
not even a conscience. His bank or his 
creditor will in all probability make sure 
that the borrower exercises ordinary 
business precaution in the provision of 
insurance. And it is just as important 
that the borrower insure his automobile 
against public liability and property 
damage, to say nothing ofthe fire and 
theft coverages, as it is that the bor- 
rower insure his home or his business 
property against loss or destruction. 
Whenever a car is purchased on a part 
time hasis, the finance company insists 
on a policy of insurance (at least for the 
fire and theft) to remain in effect until 
the car is fullv paid for. 

“The man who cannot afford insurance 
is one of the best prospects of all. The 
fact that he measures the value of the 
dollar, and hesitates a long while before 
he snends, is the verv reason why he will 
finally decide to purchase insurance. He 
will he so anxious to avoid spending his 
money, after the salesman has presented 
insurance to him in the proper licht, 
that a ten-foot fence and four police- 
men could not keep him from buying a 
policy.” 





Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president of 
the Globe Indemnity, was a member of 
a committee of nationally known busi- 
ness men who recently made awards of 
$500 in cash prizes in the “Bring Home 
the Beech-Nut” contest for the stories 
of the best sales made during the month 
of August, 1924, exhibiting resourceful- 
ness and initiative. The contest, which 
was instituted by Bartlett Arkell, presi- 
dent of the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, to encourage salesmen’s efforts 
during the summer, was participated in 
by salesmen all over the country. 


Offering Protection 
to Hotel Association 
GUARANTEES BILL PAYMENTS 


National Surety Works Out New 
Scheme; American Hotel Associa- 
tion Co-operating in Idea 





The National Surety, in co-operation 
with the American Hotel Association, 
comprising about 6000 “Class A” hotels 
in the United States and Canada, is com- 
piling a nation-wide list of certified 
hotel guests, consisting of business and 
professional men and women, commer- 
cial travelers, etc., all of whom have been 
investigated as to their social and busi- 
ness standing and are vouched for as to 
integrity and general trustworthiness, to 
the extent that their hotel bills not ex- 
ceeding a certain amount a day for one 
week, are guaranteed by the company 
at any member hotel in the United 
States or Canada. 

Under another feature of the plan, 
special arrangements can be made with 
the company whereby credit letters, 
guaranteeing the checks and drafts of 
the certified guest, will be issued. The 
plan was originated by George E. Dick- 
son, now of the National Surety staff. 

With the idea of eliminating unworthy 
hotel patrons and the attendant loss to 
hotels, the hotels affiliated with the as- 
sociation have agreed to extend to all 
certified hotel guests the best service 
their hotels afford. In addition, the as- 
sociation has made an agreement where- 
by certified hotel guests will receive from 
the National identifying credentials. 

To become a certified member it is 
necessary for the applicant to complete 
an application blank and send it to the 
surety company enclosing a small fee for 
service. Upon receipt and acceptance 
of the application an identification card 
will be issued to the certified guest. Ap- 
plication blanks will be supplied by the 
hotels and the National Surety. For a 


Surety Course of 
Insurance Society 
COMMENCE DECEMBER EIGHTH 





Many Prominent Surety Men Will Give 
Interesting Addresses to Students 
of Junior Classes 





The Insurance Society of New York 
has announced the names of speakers 
for the Junior Course in Suretyship that 
commences on Monday, December 8, 
and runs on up into late February. The 
schedule follows: 


December 8, 1924: “Definition and Early His- 
tory of Suretyship,” R Towner, manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau. 

December 15: “Bond Classification,” 
Lewis, assistant manager, 
Bureau. 

December 22: “Home Office Organization of 
a Surety Company,’ George Hayes, vice-presi 
dent, Union Indemnity. 

January 5, 1925: “‘Field Organization,’ Thos. 
J. Grahame, resident vice-president and man- 
ager, Globe Indemnity. 

January 12: ‘“‘Production—Fidelity Bonds,” 
Rupert Kavanagh, E. B. McConnell & Company, 
general agents Maryland Casualty. 

January 19: “Production—Fiduciary and 
Court Bonds,” F, Morris Miller, manager, Court 
Department, Fidelity & Deposit. 

January 26: “Production—Public and Fed- 
eral Official Bonds,’’ Macon D. Webster, chief 
underwriter, public official department Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

February 2: ‘“Production—Contract Bonds in- 
cluding Federal Contracts,’ Vincent Cullen, 
manager, Fidelity & Deposit. 

February 9: ‘“Production—Depository Bonds,” 

.. Jenks, vice-president, American Surety. 

February 16: ‘‘Production — Miscellaneous 
Bonds,” James R. Rooney, assistant manager, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. 

February 23: ‘Premiums and Rates,” speaker 
to be announced. 


Martin 
Towner’ Rating 


On the committee in charge of the 
course are Rexford Crewe, chairman; 
Clarence W. Lewis, James R. Rooney 
and Edward C. Lunt. 








small additional fee the credit letter, en- 
abling the certified guests to cash checks 
up to a limited amount at hotels, will be 
obtainable. 








CASUALTY 


business. 








FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


Royal established reputation attracts 
Continued right observance of 
contract obligations renews it. 


INSURANCE 








NO LOSS ON MACY POLICY 
$1,000,000 Cucvintw tee One Day to Pro- 
tect Thanksgiving Day Parade 


There was no loss on the $1,000,000 
liability insurance policy of the R. H. 
Macy Co. store, New York, taken for one 
day only and covering a parade which 
the store held on Thanksgiving Day for 
advertising purposes. In the parade 
were a couple of cages of wild animals 
and the policy was largely taken out 
with the idea in mind that if the ani- 
mals broke loose from the cage and at- 
tacked people on the sidewalks the store 
would be covered in the event that suit 
for damages followed. 


HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


\ccording to statistics compiled by 
the Conservation Commission there were 
a total of 68 hunting accidents during 
the 1924 hunting season in New York 
State, of which sixteen resulted in 
death Nearly all of these accidents 
resulted either from the accidental dis- 
charge of shotguns or from being shot 
by a companion. Thirty-three were 
shot by a companion and 29 were injured 
or killed by the accidental discharge of 
a gun. In a great majority of cases 
these latter casualties were shotgun ac- 
cidents. Twenty hunters were either 
mistaken for game or got in line of a 
companion’s fire. The number of deer 
hunting accidents reported this year was 
unusually small, due probably to the clos- 
ing of the forest preserve by the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation during the forest 
fires, while the number of accidents to 
hunters after pheasants was larger than 
usual. 


H. & A. COMMITTEES 


The Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference committees for the coming 
year have been appointed by C. 
Pauley, the president, and the executive 
committee. Some of the more impor- 
tant committees and their chairmen are 
as follows: By-laws, Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, Federal Life of Chicago; Educa- 
tional, W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty; Entertainment, W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co.; Grievance, 
C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty; Legisla- 
tive, Dr. J. R. Neal, Mutual Life of Illi- 
nois: Manual, John Patterson, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; Membership, ‘L. D. 
Ramsey, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Program, Harold R. Gordon, Statistician ; 
Statistical, L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal 
Life. 





$1,000,000 OMAHA BOND 
The $1,000,000 bond of C. D. Robinson, 


re-elected treasurer for Nebraska, was 
written by the Harry A. Koch Company 
of Omaha, Neb., through the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Company. 
The company will carry $300,000 of this 
bond and reinsure the balance through 
other companies. Lyman G. Gross, 
Joseph H. Friedel and Harry L. Mallo, 
of the Harrry A. Koch Company, were 
the men who secured the bond for the 
agency. 


NO MONOPOLY IN MICHIGAN 


Possibility of a monopolistic state 
compensation fund being recommended 
by the special commission now working 
on changes in Michigan’s compensation 
law is very remote, judging by rumors 
coming from rather reliable sources de- 
spite an official secrecy on the part of 
members of the commission. 


ORGANIZE NEW COMPANY 


A new company, the Seaboard Casu- 
alty is being organized in Los Angeles, 
Cal., by L. P. Summeers, Frank Finnen 
and Bet insurance men of that city. It 
will have $200,000 in capital and a similar 
amount in surplus. It is being organized 
to write automobile, plate glass and 


liability lines. 
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Golfers Exempt from 
Compensation Measure 


OPINION OF GOLF OFFICIAL 


K. N. Petrie, in N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Gives Views of H. Y. Barrow, of 
Metropolitan Club 


\ belief that the New York compensa- 
tion act does not apply to golfers in that 
they are not liable for double compensa 
tion as respects caddies is brought out in 
an article written by Kerr N. Petrie ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune in which he sets forth the 
comments of H. Y. Barrow, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Golf Association and 
nominee for the presidency of that organi- 
zation. 

The article follows: “Mr. Barrow has 
called attention of linksmen to certain im- 
portant amendments which have been made 
in the New York compensation law during 
the 1923 session of the Legislature, and 
which, he says, are of the greatest interest 
to all golf clubs in New York State, where 
caddies or minors are employed. 

“The sections of these amendments to 
which Mr. Barrow particularly draws at- 
tention are those covering double compen- 
sation and death benefits for minors em- 
ployed in violation of any provision of the 
labor law. 


Quotes Law 


“Under Section 14-A appears the fol 
lowing: “lhe employer alone and not the 
insurance carrier shall be liable for the 
increased compensation or increased death 
benefits provided for by this section. Any 
provision in an insurance policy under- 
taken to relieve an employer from such 
increased liability shall be void.’ 

“In another clause of this section is 
shown how a minor over sixteen years of 
age may apply for a certificate of age to 
the superintendent of schools or to an em- 
ployment certificating officer. Such a cer- 
tificate of age, it states, shall be con- 
clusive evidence for an employer that the 
minor has reached the age certified to 
therein, and the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to the employer of such 
minor while the minor is engaged in em 
ployment lawful for the age and sex as 
certified to in this certificate of age. 

“As Mr. Barrow reasons, the amend 
ment places a liability upon the employer 
in such cases in the nature of a penalty, 
which is separate and distinct from the 
liability of the insurance carrier under the 
policy y, and in a case calling for compensa 
tion to a minor who is injured because of 
employment in violation of the labor law 
the insurance carrier is prohibited by law 
from assuming payments beyond the nor- 
mal compensation or increased death bene- 
fits is payable by the employer alone. 


Questions Arising 


“Two questions arise at once,” says the 
M. G. A. secretary. ‘“(1) Whether golf 
clubs are affected by the workman's com- 
pensation law and (2) whether the caddie 
is the employe of the club or the individual 
for whom he is caddying. 

“In the opinion of Adrian H. Larkin, 
counsel for the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, to whom the M. G. A. referred the 
matter, the caddie at the ordinary Metro- 
politan Club is an employe of that club 
and not of the individual golfer. 

“Tt seems clear,’ continues Mr. Larkin, 
‘although the club is the employer of the 
caddie, that unless the employing club and 
the cé addie elect to become subject to the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
law, the provisions of statute for double 
compensation and death benefit for minors 
illegally employed and avoiding any insur- 
ance above referred to are not applicable 
to golf and country clubs strictly main- 
tained for the comfort and convenience of 
their members and not for gain or profit.’”’ 





Keep your eye on the shopowner who 
doesn’t come under the compensation 
law. Often his business grows until it 
comes within the scope of the law, with- 
out his realizing it. Such a man will give 
his insurance to the agent who reminds 
him of his liability—“The Bulletin.” 


GOES TO HOME OFFICE 


Donald L. Belcher while he was a field 
auditor has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Payroll Audit Di- 
vision at the home office of The Travelers. 
Mr. Belcher’s past experience and _ train- 
ing gives him unusual qualification for his 
new duties. Before joining The Travelers 
he was engaged in cost and efficiency ac- 
counting, with a number of companies; 
and later in employment and welfare work 
with the U. S. Rubber Company. In 
1917 he entered the employ of The 
Travelers and took the payroll auditors’ 
course in the Training School. His first 
assignment was as field auditor in New 
York City; later he went to Richmond, 
then Baltimore, then back to Richmond 
again, where he received his call to the 
home office. 


Drunken Driver 
(Continued from page 1) 


according to the conditions of the policy, 
no action will lie upon it to recover 
anv loss thereon unless “it shall be 
brought by the insured for loss actually 
sustained and paid by him in money in 
satisfaction of a judgment after trial of 
the issue.” It is said that this precludes 
recovery for anything over the $1,725 as 
the remaining money was not paid be- 
for this action was brought. I am afraid 
that the letter of the bond must prevail, 
and that no action will lie save for 
money actually paid. 

A further argument was, that payment 
made by the plaintiff's father would not 
aid the plaintiff, but [ do not think that 
this is so. 

The main argument, however, is that 
the death of Matthew Plum was caused 
by the criminal negligence of the plain- 
tiff. He was intoxicated when operating 
the car, and ran over this unfortunate 
man while driving the car at a speed of 
about 40 miles an hour upon one of the 
main highways of the city. The acci- 
dent took place at about 2 o'clock in 
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the morning, when the street was prac- imprisonment who, being in charge of 
tically free from traffic, and when Plum any carriage or motor vehicle, by wanton 
was making some repairs upon the street and furious driving, or wilful neglect, 
railway tracks, protected by red lights does bodily harm to any person. Upon 
showing that this repair work was being this he was sentenced to two years’ im 
carried on. prisonment in the gaol farm. 

On the facts shown, there is no doubt 
that the plaintiff was guilty of criminal 
misconduct. He was convicted of an 
offence against sec. 285 Criminal Code, 
which makes every gne guilty of an in- 
dictable offence and liable to two years’ 


Before me it was conclusively shown 
that he was on that occasion guilty of 
criminal negligence, and was intoxicated. 
His condition was such that after the 
accident he was not aware of what had 
happened. He claims to have taken only 
a small quantity of liquor, but it is only 
charitable to suppose that the condition 
of oblivion which prevented him being 
aware of what took place has also caused 
him to forget a good many other things 
that happened before the accident. 

I am of opinion that the defense set 
up is a complete answer to the claim. | 
think it is against public policy to agree 
to indemnify any one against the conse 
quences of a criminal act. This question 
is discussed as a general principle, not 
as applicable to insurance, in the case of 
Weld-Blundel v. Stephens. 


Ritter v. Mutual Life 


The law upon the subject is very clear 
ly stated in the case of Ritter v. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
(1898), 168 U. S. 139. It was there laid 
down that an insurance policy upon the 
life of an individual who subsequently 
committed suicide while same could not 
be enforced against the company, and 
that any provisions in the policy to the 
contrary would be void as_ offending 
against public policy. The tendency of 
the contract would be to endanger pub- 
lic interest, and injuriously affect the 
public. Such a contract would be sub- 
versive of sound morality, and one which 
ought not to receive the sanction of a 
court of justice or be made the founda- 
tion of an action. This aspect of the 
insurance law is there most thoroughly 
discussed. It is pointed out that to give 
effect to a contract would take away 
one of the most potent restraints operat- 
ing upon the minds of those contemplat- 
ing the commission of a crime. Obvious- 
ly, to remove from those violating the 
law with respect to the operation of 
automobiles upon the highways the fear 
of liability for damages to those injured 
by their criminal negligence is to place 
of premium upon wilful misconduct. Ac 
cidents which do not result from crim- 
inal misconduct are bound to take place. 
There is no law that prevents indemnity 
with respect to such occurrences, but 
when the misconduct is criminal the sit- 
uation is different. 

In the result, the action is dismissed 
with costs, 
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Miss Inch Walking on Crutches 

Many inquiries have reached me about 
the condition of Miss Maude Elizabeth 
Inch, of the Insurance Society of New 
York, who, several months ago, met with 
a bad accident while on a ship in the 
Spanish Main. She was able to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving Day by walking 
down the hall of her apartment at 5 
Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, on 
crutches. She should be back in William 
Street about the first of February. 

x *k x 

Confiscation of Cars and Insurance 

In his very interesting book on “Auto- 
mobile Insurance,” written by Ambrose 
Ryder, of the General Accident, and pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company, there 
is one reference to a phase of automobile 
insurance which will answer some ques- 
tions which have at various times since 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment been brought to underwriters for 
information and decision. 

“The prohibition law has’ brought 
about a demand for insurance protection 
against confiscation of a car by the gov- 
ernment by reason of violation of the 
laws relating to the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, or other articles sub- 
ject to restricted sale. If the owner 
uses his car for bootlegging and his car 
is confiscated by the government, he has 
no redress. It would be against public 
policy to insure him against that haz- 
ard, but if a finance company sells a 
car in good faith to a purchaser who 
uses it for bootlegging purposes, and if 
the car is confiscated before payments 
are completed, then the finance company 
has a legitimate demand for insurance 
protection. Mortgagees, and even own- 
ers ignorant of the violation of the Vol- 
stead act, may recover the car from the 
government; and, of course, manufac- 
turing concerns and finance companies 
also have right of action. Some of the 
insurance companies prepared a confisca- 
tion clause to be used only in connection 
with the conditional sale contract en- 
dorsement, but practically all of this pro- 
tection is written by the surety ¢com- 
panies.” 

x OR Ok 


Replies To Walt Mason in Poetry 

Some rhymster of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters answers in “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire,” poor 
philosophy expressed in one of those 
poems which Walt Mason reels off every 
day in a syndicate of daily papers. Says 
Mason: 

“There are few losses in this vale that 
can’t be promptly cured if one will spend 
a little kale to have his junk insured. My 
house burns down and I sit by and watch 
the leaping flames. ‘Why dc you pity me 
and sigh?’ I say to tear-wet dames, 
‘That burning shack is all insured, also 
the goods therein; so if I wept and beat 
my back, such grief would be a sin.” 
Pina comeback of the National Board is 
this: 

“To limbo pass all things which burn; 
they don’t come back again; they’re quite 





unlike the lines you turn with such a facile 
pen. But in your hat this truth please 
paste; it’s you and Harry, Tom and Dick, 
who pay for what the fires waste; it’s you 
the red flames lick.” 
x * * 
J. M. Wennstrom’s Start 

One of the insurance executives who 
did not start in the conventional fashion 
is J. M. Wennstrom, United States man- 
ager of the Svea, of the Christiania Gen- 
eral and president of the Hudson. Mr. 
Wennstrom’s education was extensive 
and very thorough. It corresponded to 
that received in this country by men who 
rank high as engineers, such as a man 
would receive, for instance, in the Ccl- 
umbia School of Mines. He was one 
of the scientific men engaged in rail- 
road building in Europe. The Svea 
wanted an inspector, which in European 
insurance circles means a man who is a 
combination of special agent, instructor 
of agents, inspector of risks, underwriter, 
ete., and it held an examination which 
was taken by a couple of dozen men. 
Mr. Wennstrom walked away with the 
honors and got the position. He first 
came to America at the time of the 
San Francisco fire. The judgment he 
displayed in handling American problems, 
coupled with his European insurance edu- 
cation, made him the logical man to be- 
come United States manager. 

“eo @ 


“Does He Work Here?” 

A reporter called at the home office 
of one of the big surety companies and 
asked the person at the outer gate in 
the general offices for one of the vice- 
presidents of the company. 

“Who?” queried the gate tender. 

The reporter repeated the name. 

“Does he work here?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied the reporter, 
“but he’s a vice-president.” 

The moral in this for the personnel 
manager is that it usually pays to have 
a fair average of brains on “the gate” 
to meet the public. Also, that person 
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should be thoroughly ‘‘wise” as to the 
executive and managerial personnel of 
the company. It creates a most unfor- 
tunate impression and may be very em- 
barrassing from the business standpoint 
to have the person nominated for contact 
with the public declare ignorance of the 
existence of one of the executives of 
the company. A fine impression built 
up by advertising and publicity may be 
gompletely nullified by one contact of 
this kind. 
x ok Ox 
Observations On a Coming Anniversary 


My friend, Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company, be- 
lieves in taking time by the forelock. In 
fact, he believes in taking it by two fore- 
locks. On May 10, 1925, the company 
will be thirty years old and Mr. Lott is 
running advertisements in insurance 
papers announcing the passage of the 
third decade and couples it with a state- 
ment that the company wants more 
agents. 

The United States Casualty is having 
an exceptionally progressive and = suc- 
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cessful year and could not have any- 
thing else in view of the dynamo at the 
head of the company and his uncanny 
knowledge of human nature, psychology 
and advertising. ; : 

Few men in the insurance business 
have ever made a deeper impress with 
his personality than has Edson S. Lott. 
He has swept the insurance fraternity 
off its feet by an assault. It has been an 
assault in which he has used every 
weapon of production warfare: personal 
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literature, telling advertisement with big 
display. There is not an insurance agent 
in the United States who has not heard 
of the United State Casualty Company 
and there are more insurance agents in 
the United States who know Edson 5S. 
Lott than who know the president of any 
other casualty company. There is no in 
surance president who has attended so 
many meetings as has Edson S. Lott 
and there is no insurance president who 
las been so prolific of ideas which 
agents can use in competition. Most of 
these ideas are good. A few of them 
have been widely criticised, but all of 
them have been welcome by insurance 
He is as young in energy and 
pep as he ever was. He is a picturesque 
character. His nervous energy lives on 
action and hard work. He has done 
enough to break most men down and 
is happy through it all. It is a pleasure 
therefore to know that his company 1s 
about to round thirty years of operation 
with added volume, prestige and = suc- 
cess. 

The United States Casualty began in 
1895 with $350,000 capital and $150,000 
surplus and now has about $9,000,000 as 
sets. The capital is now a million and 
the surplus more than a million. Despite 
the fact that its president is such an 
outstanding personality it has a strong 
organization. 


agents 
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Are You Qualified to be President of 
Fire Insurance Co.? 

Wanted—President of fire insurance com- 
pany; between ages of 35 and 40 preferred. 
Vust have had executive experience; must 
he able to get along with men; must have a 
broad vision; must hold the respect of the 
people in the business; must not let details 
unduly distress him; must be ambitious, un- 
temperamental and an inspiring man_ to 
work with and for. 

The above is an advertisement which 
did not and will not appear in insurance 
publications because insurance presi 
dents are gotten in a different way than 
through using the columns of news- 
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inate This is an ad, however, that learning. This bright eyed youngster had 


boards of directors of at least four com- 
panies have in their minds as there are 
at least four fire insurance companies at 
the present time which are in the market 
for presidents, or men who will really 
direct the company but who will have 
the title of vice-president and general 
manager. In life insurance it 1s some- 
times tlre custom to go outside of the in- 
surance business to bring in a president 
of a company. The Penn Mutual Life 
and the Berkshire Life are two recent 
instances, but in fire and casualty insur- 
ance it is unusual. Therefore, there are 
four men who are not now presidents of 
fire insurance companies who inside of 
the next few months will attain that high 
distinction. 
x ok x 
Richardson’s King-Tut Bowl 

One of the new and prized possessions 
of U. S. Manager Frederick Richardson, 
General Accident, is a magnificent gold 
cup or bowl, a replica of a cup taken 
from the tomb of King Tut-Ankh-Anien. 
This was presented to Mr. Richardson 
on behalf of the board of directors of 
the company by Dr. Low, chairman ot 
the board, during the latter’s recent visit 
to America. 

x * * 
Casualty a Sleeping Giant 

We middle aged fellows practice sitting 
around looking wise so much that we 
fall into the habit of thinking that about 
all there is to know we gathered in some 
time ago. An eager, bright eyed young 
fellow came into the office the other day 
on the trail of Tur Eastern UNDERWRITER 
“Red Book.” He mentioned that he was 
a student in the New York University 
life insurance training course. 

“That isn’t a life insurance book; that’s 
the fire and casualty insurance selling 
edition,” he was told. 

“T know it,” he said brightly, “that’s 
the reason I want it.” 

Well, then he proceeded to tell your 
uncle a few things that had me listening. 
| was sitting at the feet of Youth and 


come all the way from Dallas, Texas, to 
New York to learn how to sell insurance. 
He found that the best selling ideas were 
pretty nearly all in the field of life in- 
surance. This young fellow with the 
wise old head was up here studying life 
insurance salesmanship to apply the pep, 
punch and go they can impart in that 
branch, to the selling of all kinds of in- 
surance. I got the notion from him that 
if salesmanship as life insurance knows 
it, is ever applied to casualty insurance 
and allied lines, the present will seem 
like the dark ages. Casualty insurance 
is a sleeping giant. I was glad to get 
this breeze from the wide open spaces 
and I wanted to make a mental note of 
the young comer with the vision. He 
is J. Kk. Bywaters. He and his brother 
have a general insurance agency in the 
Magnolia Building, Dallas. They are not 
more than a couple of years old as a 
local agency, but they'll bear watching. 
+ 4 


A Letter to Dr. Harry M. Archer and 
His Reply 

In the matter of handling a claim for 
disability recently, Dr. Harry M. Archer, 
surgeon and adjuster for the Aetna Life, 
at the 100 William Street office of that 
company received the following communi- 
cation from the assured: 

“It would be pretty hard to conceive of 
a finer service than that rendered by the 
Aetna Life in handling my claim for in- 
demnity due to accident to my side. I have 
known for many years that ‘Aetna-ized 
Service’ means more than just those 
words. Its personal application carries the 
conviction that ‘Aetna-ized Service’ spells 
satisfied assureds.” 

Dr. Archer’s response to the assured’s 
letter gave a hint of the spirit with which 
his office acts. It read: 

“Tt is the endeavor of this department 
not to be technical, but to treat claimants 
with a broad sense of fairness and to show 
not only a business but also a humane in- 
terest in the matter of their disability, and 
it is most gratifying to know that our 
efforts are not always in vain. 








“So many claimants take this as a mat- 
ter of course, we assurre you it is a satis- 
faction to find some who really appreciate 
our endeavors.” 

x ok Ok 
“Alimony Insurance Policy” 

Pola Negri, the screen actress, recently 
presented one of her vampire picture 
productions at an Omaha big mov- 
ing picture house. The Harry A. Koch 
Co. got out a supposedly sample copy of 
an Alimony Insurance Policy. This was 
a daring advertising feature. The gen- 
eral public sensed the humor of the ad- 
vertising and no unfavorable comment 
was created. It was featured nearly as 
extensively in the newspaper comment as 
the other two methods of advertising. It 
created a favorable reaction. The sales 
force of this organization intelligently 
follows up the special sales methods as 
propagated by their organization. They 
use them not only as a mediuny of pub- 
licity but likewise carry them along in 
a line of conversation which often en- 
ables them to pave an entree to a diffi- 
cult and almost inaccessible prospect. 

Surely in this enterprising day and 
age aggressiveness in advertising and 
sales promotion must have its reward. 
The Harry A. Koch Co. in the experi- 
ence of a few years has acquired a vol- 
ume equal to that of its competitors, 
several of whom have been in the field 
for over a generation. 


W. L. Barnhart to Go With 
G. L. Miller & Co., New York 


W.L. Barnhart, editor of the National 
Surety News, the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Surety, has resigned his position 
with that company to become assistant 
advertising manager of G. L. Miller & 
Co., a real estate bond company. Mr. 
Barnhart joined the National Surety 
about five years ago as a salesman in the 
forgery bond department. He was later 
local manager of the forgery bond de- 
partment in the company’s Philadelphia 
office. He was engaged in newspaper 
work at one time in Indiana. 
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This Line Renews 


of the business automatically renews. 

but once on the books it sticks. 
It requires real salesmanship to sell a man protection for his income, 
although the necessity for the same is quite obvious, because the average 
man feels he will escape being listed among the numerous victims of acci- 


N attractive feature about selling accident insurance is the fact that 85% 
L \ It is a line that must “be sold,” 


Then again, agents find, certain accident insurance forms sell more readily 
This is because the more salable contracts possess attractive 


The long and successful underwriting experience of the London Guarantee 
& Accident Co., Ltd., is reflected in the provisions of the contracts issued 
by this company. And “LONDON” accident insurance contracts carry an 
especially strong appeal. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 








C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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1] Nurse Asks 15 Million 
For Shattered Nerves 





YORK, Penn., Jan. 16.—Mary 
Keister, a trained nurse, who said 
her nerves were shattered by the 
blasting of stone while workmen 
were improving a road near her |} 
home, has asked $15,000,000 dam- }' 

ges from the county. It is 


CLEPPER JURORS. 














ONE HELD OUT FOR $75,000, IS 
REPORT 
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BRICK FALLS THROUGH 
AUTO TOP, KILLS BAB 








New York, Oct. 4.—A brick drop- 
ped from the eleventh floor of a 
building at Forty-Third street and 
Madison ‘avenue today crashed 
through the tép of an automobile 
standing at the carb and. struck 
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If you have not sold this kind of insurance ask our nearest branch for information. 
You can sell it while you are placing other lines. It puts an edge on the profit of a call. 









—the big verdict 


incurred by a construc- 
tion company. 


—the preposterous 
claim 
which has to be resisted 
anyway. 


—the sympathetic 
jury 
who want to raise the 
amount of the verdict. 


—the open question 


how much is a human 
life worth? 
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A logical step forward 


Merit-rating check alteration and forgery 


insurance 
Sapz 


An announcement of importance to insurance men 


THE recognition of preferred risks has become a fundamental principle 
in the writing of all forms of insurance. Today it is universally acknowl- 
edged that users of loss preventive measures are entitled to discounts in 
proportion to the degree of prevention they employ. 

Sensing the growing importance of this basic principle, The Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company of New York now takes the next 
great step forward, by extending this principle to the writing of Check 
Alteration and Forgery Insurance. 

In announcing this new service, The Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company offers to users of approved preventive devices, regardless 
of make, a graduated scale of discounts from base rates for Check Alter- 
ation and Forgery Insurance, according to the actual degree of preven- 
tion such devices provide. 

This new merit-rating plan is as simple as it is sound and scientific. 

1. Definite standards of accomplishment in reducing check alteration and forgery 

hazards are established for check writing machines and safety papers. 

2. Substantial discounts are offered from base rates for Check Alteration and 

Forgery Insurance, graduated in accordance with these standards, 

Four standards have been set up for the classification of check writ- 
ing machines, and three standards for the classification of safety papers. 

Discounts offered to users of check writing machines range from 5 per 
cent to 25 per cent, and to users of safety papers range from 2% per 
cent to 25 per cent. Substantial additional discounts are offered to users 
of both machine and paper in combina tion. 

Check writing machines and safety papers of all types and makes are 
now being rated upon application by the manufacturer. 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company welcomes inquiries 
and correspondence regarding this new merit-rating schedule of dis- 
counts on Check Alteration and Forgery Insurance. 


Toe Mrerroroliran 
CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 
or New Yor»qK 
J. Scorrecp Rowe, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE—FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE 
Writing all forms of Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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